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How Crops are Reported. 

Modern crop reporting has two objects. 
One of these is to furnish a summary of 
the crop situation each month prior to the 
harvest, and the other is to compile a com- 
plete and authentic record of the number 
of bushels of every kind of farm product 
gathered each season. Deviating from 
these two Governmental plans of crop re- 
por ing are the hundreds of varied methods 








supported by grain and stock brokers. 
It is said that nine-tenths of the people of 
the United States are directly concerned 


with the outcome of the wheat and corn 
crop. Property in thousands of Western 
towns goes up or down, just as the crops 
are grown, and merchants experience pros- 
perous or dull times according to the size of 
the crops in their neighborhood. 

The basis of the crop-reporting system is 
the greeting of one farmer to another: 
“ How is your wheat, John?’’ His reply is 
given to some one else, the news finally gets 
into town, and there the correspondent of 
the Government draws his own conclusions 
and telegraphs them to the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

In this same lozality may be a correspond- 
ent of some firm of brokers. His opinion 
as to the crop may be different from that of 
the Government, as it often-is, and a differ- 
ence of opinion and an uncertainty about 
the crops in that region will exist in Wall 
street. 

Sometimes this difference of opinion in 
local observers may extend over an entire 
wheat belt, where millions of bushels are 
grown annually. Such a condition once 
prevailed in North Dakota, and a firm of 
speculators in Chicagu sent a trained ex- 
pert into the field to make examinations. 
It cost them $2000 to learn his opinions, 
which proved to be wrong, causing them to 
lose $25,000 by buying wheat. 

While the Government agents may err in 
their estimates they generally come nearer 
to the situation than any one else. In the 
first place, they are chosen for their disin- 
terestedness, and the moment one is caught 
dabbling in the grain market, buying grain 
or interesting himself in the marketing of 
grain, he is discharged. 

He may not lose any sleep on this account, 
for the job is without compensation of any 
great value, but it goes to show that Uncle 
Sain desires only impartial reporters on his 
large staif. The method of obtaining the 
reports is interestingly described in the 
New York San. 

In many towns the postmaster acts, some- 
times the railroad agent, and in Indiana a 
governor of the State, Mr. Mount, served 
both prior to and during his term, as a crop 
1eporter for Montgomery County. 

In Oklahoma the weather bureau ob- 
servers act as crop reporters, and under the 
director of the bureau are about two hun- 
dred additional reporters, consisting mainly 
of railroad agents. In Kansas, the post- 
masters act as a rule, and very often the 
county judge or some other person of prom- 

ence and unquestioned integrity. 

The Government in Washington accepts 
the authority uf no one person for the crop 
situation in any community. In all there 
ure 250,000 reporters in the crop service. 

‘here are thirty-eight special observers 
‘ationed in various parts of the country. 
i:ach of these has several hundred reporters 
under his charge. ° 

rhe observers make as nearly correct re- 

rts as possible, but in the same neighbor- 
ood are others who are sending in crop re- 

orts directly to the Secretary of Agricult- 
ire. In fact, in every township there is 
me special correspondent who sends in 

‘ports to the Government about the con- 

tion of growing crops. 

it is the most complete system of verifica- 
‘on afforded anywhere. The telegraph toll 

id by the Government in a season runs 
ito the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

When all these reports come whirling 
to the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
gton, there is a great deal of work for the 

‘orks, Expert crop estimaters are here em- 

oyed, and from the reports of each com- 

‘unity a composite report is issued, being 

/ correct and careful vompilation of all the 

-timates. There is no guesswork here, for 

very telegram and every report is com- 

ared and a balance is struck. 
For instance, if the Government crop re- 

‘orter at Topeka, Kan., wired that Sumner 

“ounty, with a usual crop of eight million 

ushels, was going to produce only five mil- 

ion bushels this season, and the man on 

“le ground at Wellington, the country-seat 

of Sumner, wired that the crop would be 

‘he same as usual, the estimate of tbe 

opeka agent wuuld be thrown away and 

‘ot considered. But if Sumner County was 

‘n uncertain wheat-producing centre, which 
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Wellington man’s estimate about one mil- 
lion bushels. 

Those who have the issuing of these re- 
ports are in a position to make money in 
speculation, but the moment a clerk who 
will take advantage of this inside knowledge 
is found out he is discharged. Bribe givers 
and bribe takers have sometimes been dis- 
covered. 

A crop expert now connected with the 
Board of ‘Trade of Chicago teNs a story of 
his personal experience as a prophet in the 
grain fields and attending results on the 
markets. He was sent out in June, 1900, 
to investigate a report that the wheat had 
suffered’. The Government report showed 
high promise, but grain dealers had received 
positive denials. 

Mr. Snow found in the situation cause for 
grave apprehension, and after a week of 
investigation he wired the Chicago Board of 
Trade his belief. That forenoon wheat in 
the pit advanced five cents, and it continued 
going upward until atwenty-two-cent rise 





crop,for this is most valuable and important. 
All reports are received in cipber, and one 
man locked in a room works out the solu- 
tion and makes his report according to the 
cipher. 





Fall Plowing Advisable. 


It is always safeand best to doall of the 
plowing in the fall that can be done to ad- 
vantage. Of course, there may be some 
kinds of svils and locations that it would 
be better to let alone until spring, but there 
is a great saving of time and labor in per- 
forming all that is possible in the fall. 
There is then time to do the work in the 
best manner, and this will be just so much 
ahead for another spring. On many farms 
there is followed a rotation that requires 
much plowing to be done. Hence the 
greater necessity for taking advantage of 
time and circumstances in dving the work 
properly and well. ; 

Time was when it was considered neces- 





sary to plow at least a part of the land, both | casein is leftin or about the butter and is a | and have plenty of sunshine. The practice 


,as much of h 


of good plowing should beremoyed. Itisa 
waste of time, labor and land to be contin- 
ually running around rocks or other ob- 
structions that can at a reasonable cost be 
removed. Work of this kind does not need 
to be repeated, and may thus be considered 
permanent. , A farmer will find it of much 
advantage to'arrange his fields so as to have 
plow land in a body as possi- 
ble for convenience, and also so that long 
lands may be plowed instead of short ones. 
All of these things help in the work on the 
farm as well as add to its appearance. 
E. R. TOWLE. 
Franklin County, Vermont. 





Putting up Butter. 

In churning, the butter ought to be taken 
as soon. as it reaches the granular state or 
minute wheat-grain-sized bodies, because 
then the washing of it is done all the more 
effectually. Big lumps are with difficulty 
washed, and, with inditferent ~waching, 





particular shape is called for so long as they 
are well glazed. A little salt might be put on 
the bottoms, probably, to advantage, but 
the whole inside must be quite dry, else the 
salt sprinkled thereon will begin at once to 
dissolve, and that might cause some taste 
later on. 





Pigs on a Dairy Farm. 


We believe the dairy farmer must in the 
future give moreattention to the profitable 
use of his skimmilk. There is always a 
ready market for pork at good prices, and 
our experience satisfies us that skimmilk 
fed to athrifty pig in proper combination 
with grain will bring a pretty fair price, and 
there will be left considerable fertilizing 
material to be used on the farm. 

In this article it is our purpose to speak 
of the pig and his place in the economy of 
dairying. We do not think that ‘any old 
place’’ is good enough for a pig. The pig 
needs a good home, where he can be dry 
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‘WHEN THE DAY IS OVER.” 





had been reached, when it took a downward 
movement. 

Each crop reporter has a district, and this 
district and its past istory are all outlined 
on maps and charts in Washington, so you 
may tell at a glance what size crops have 
been raised in the wheat belt of Minnesota 
or Oklahoma, or any other region. 

The crops are reported by percentage 
figures, and if the crop is perfect it gets the 
100 mark, which means that the average 
yield will be raised. If the county has an 
average of twenty or twenty-five bushels an 
acre, 100 means that it will reach this aver- 

e. 

**The Government report now covers a 
broad field, whereas a few years ago it gave 
only the probable total output. Now the 
acreage production and farm value are all 
given, and the number of reports handled 
on the subject in Washington amounts to 
almost three million annually. Cotton is 
reported upon seven times during the sea- 
son, wheat eight times, corn and oats each 
six times and other products from two to 
eight times. 

Cotton is the most uncertain, wheat and 
rye the hardiest. Corn is easily killed, even 
to the time of ripening, while wheat, after 
it has once reached a certain stage, cannot 
be injured except by insects. 





t is not, then the report from Topeka would 
»e used to the extent of cutting down the 


Elaborate precautions are now taken to 
preserve secrecy in the final estimates of the 


in fall and spring, but with the greatly iin- 
proved plows and better condition of the 
land this is now but littledone. With land 
well plowed in autumn, with the deeply 
pulverizing harrows it can in spring be put 
in excellent condition for sowing or plant- 
ing, and at comparatively little cost. 

The practice of getting out and putting 
where wanted the manure in the fall and 
through the winter affords the best kind of 
a chance for putting in the seed as early in 
the spring as the season will admit. Here 
in northern Vermont it has been too dry to 
do much plowing early, unless it was on 
naturally wet land. It has been a good 
time to work on such land, as it could be 
done better than when the soil is wet or 
heavy. It should be the aim to improve 
such kinds of land by properly plowing or 
draining, so that it can be cultivated to 
better advantage and produce more remu- 
nerative crops. 

It isa pleasure to look upon a field well 
plowed. This showsthat a farmer knows 
his business, and has judgment to select the 
best kind of plow for his work, and to 
properly gauge it, as well as the harness, so 
that it will run easily and smoothly, and 
turn furrows of uniform width and depth. 

Some farmers use a sulky plow especially 
for greensward, and with these the best 
kind of work can be done. 

So far as possible all obstacles in the way 





fruitful source of rancidity when the jars 
are opened. In fact, any bad taste or pecul- 
iarity in the produces becomes much more 
pronounced during the period of lying in 
jars. Pure water is absolutely essential in 
all washing of utensils, as wellas in wash- 
ing of the butter. 

Salting should be done at the rate of one 
ounce to the pound, and may be worked 
into the butter in working out buttermilk. 
After a turn or two under the worker 
the butter may to advantage be put by 
for several hours while the salt, which 
should be of the best, dissolves, after 
which the final working may be completed. 

The next movement is to fill the jars full 
to near the vim, say within one or two 
inches, and fill up the space with salt. Cov- 
ering then completes the work, and it may 
be done with either parchment or air-tight 
paper. Store away ina cool place and ina 
pure atmosphere. In opening the jars, take 
out as much butter as is required, and cover 
remainder over with salt and keep air out of 
jar as far as possible. The butter taken 
out for use may to advantage be cut in com- 
paratively small bodies and be soaked in 
water at about sixty-five degrees for 
several hours, and then be made up into 
neat pats. Thus it wili prove of very 
different quality from ordinary potted 
butter, and be indeed quite passable for al- 





most any use. As to the kind of jars, no 


of some of confining their swine in 
dark, wet pens, where they are com- 
pelled to stay in conditions that are 
always uncomfortable, where the direct 
rays of the sun can never reach them, is 
not only cruel, but it is not good ecunomy. 
The pig should have a home of his own 
where he can have all conditions about him 
such as to make him comfortable aud 
contented. The pen should be cemented on 
the bottom, and un abundance of bedding 
should be used so that every bit of the 
fertilizing material may be saved. We 
want to suy over and over again that 
plenty of sunshine must be provided. In 
order to make pork production profitable, 
the pig’s health must be most carefully 
looked after. With plenty of sunshine, adry, 
warm pen and a well-balanced ration, there 
is little difficulty in l:eeping the pig in a 
healthy condition. 

The brood sow ought to have an 
out-door run during the warm season. 
Her feed should be of a coarse nature. 
Corn meal should not form part of her 
ration. She should not be allowed to be- 
come over'at, nor, on the other hand, should 
she be kept too short. Her ration should be 
fairly liberal, and she should be kept in 
good health. Under such conditions she 
will bear two litters of pigs each year. 
Those sows that show themselves to be the 


After being removed from their mother 
the young pigs should have their milk fed 
to them warm and sweet, and at regular in- 
tervals. Regularity is an important point 
in the care and feeding of swine as well as 
of other animals. In connection with the 
milk, feed a handful of corn. After a little 
while put a handful of corn meal into the 
milk. This should be gradually increased 
ap tomarket time. There will not be any 
distinct fattening period under this sys- 
tem of feeding. The experiment stations 
tell us that corn meal is a better grain 
feed in connection with skimmilk than 
middlings or flour. We have come to the 
same conclusion afte: some years of ex- 
perience. The practice of feeding the small 
pig with skimmilk alone is not good econ- 
omy. The pig needs a balanced ration in 
order to do his best. Barley meal is a very 
good substitute for corn'meal. After pigs get 
fairly started in growing, it will be well to 
feed them one part of meal to three or 
four parts of milk. As they grow older 
the proportion should be_ increased 
Apples, roots or pumpkins aid diges- 
tion, and it will always pay to feed a 
few each day. Pigs should never be over- 
fed. Keep them growing and fattening 
until six to eight months old, when they 
should weigh 250 to three hundred pounds 
live weight. Feeding a pig skimmilk alone 
until he weighs one hundred to 150 pounds 
is not profitable. It is too narrow a ration. 
One having to buy both the milk and the 
grain would never think of feeding milk 
alone. When we consider that what we 
raise on the farm is bought, just as much 
as if we went into the market for it, and has 
to be paid for, then we find that whether 
we raise our feed or buy it, in whole or in 
part, economy demands that we continue 
our different feeds; in the way that gives 
greatest results from a given quantity of 
feed. 

In this matter of feeding there is one 
other thing to be kept in mind, and that is 
the cumparative price of grainfeeds. Asan 
illustration, while corn meal is more val- 
uable than middlings, pound for pound, 
when fed with skimmilk, yet the price of 
the middlings may be so much less than the 
price of corn meal that it will be economy 
to use the middlings rather than the meal. 
This isa point that should never be over- 
looked. 

As to the best breed, une must consult 
his market and his own personal likes. 
The breeds may be classified according to 
their size, color or purpose. The pare 
breeds may be classed as the large breeds, 
the medium breeds and the small breeds. 
The large breeds are the Chester White, 
the Tamworth and the Improved York- 
shire. The medium breeds are the Berk- 
shire, the Poland China, the Victoria, the 
Duroc-Jersey and the Cheshire. The small 
breeds include the Suffolk, the Essex and 
the small Yorkshire. For the production 
of bacon the Tamworth and the large Im- 
proved Yorkshire are best adapted. The 
other breeds, especially the small ones, are 
best adapted to the production of lard and 
a large percentage of fat meat. 

The production of pork on the dairy farm 
is like any other part of the business of 
dairying. it must be conducted in a busi- 
nesslike manner; careful attention should 
be paid to all the details and all the work 
done in a systematic manner. It is in this 
way that the business becomes pleasant and 
profitable, and the farm becomes more pro- 
ductive and valuable each year. 

Norway, Me. J. E. ROBERTS. 


Farmers on Dairy Topics. 


To geta fine grain the cream should be 
churned at as low a temperature as is con- 
sistent with a complete separation and the 
churn stopped while the butter is in small 
granules. Over-churning, over-working, 
improper methods of salting, working at too 
high to too low a temperature, are largely 
responsible for poor-grained butter.—Wil- 
liam D. Baker. 

I have produced milk for twenty-five 
years and have fed nothing that gives so 
good returns for the money value invested, 
all things considered, as well-cured, early 
cut hay, used in conjunction with the by- 
products of flour mills, starch and gluten 
factories and cottonseed meal.—John H. 
Harmon. 

Ifone is making butter he should raise 
his own cows, as he has the milk to start 
the calf on.—Irving J. Gay. 

We believe that the best method of im 
proving our dairy herds is to weed out the 
poor cows by the use of the scales and Bab- 
cock test, and breed only the good ones to 





which can be obtained.—E. E. Light, Knox 
County, Me. 

In this sectlon dairying is the chief in- 
dustry, farmers having private dairies and 
delivering the product to customers weekly. 
This makes a good market for eggs and 
vegetables.— Alfred R. Smith. 

Some farmers keep their barns in such a 
filthy condition that it is surprising to see 
how they can produce cream and make 
butter that will bring any price. This is 
the cause of the low price of some butter, 
cream and cheese. The consumers want 
quality instead of quantity, and they are 
willing to pay a fancy price for a good 
article—A. A. Eastman. 

I should feed from thirty to forty pounds 
of silage, five to eight pounds of hay men- 
tioned, and four pounds cottonseed meal 
and shorts, equal parts, at two feeas. Use 
all che dressing you can spread on the sur- 
face and plow under for corn.—R. W. Ellis. 





The second class at Annapolis is quite 
right in protesting against reports of hazing 
that did not occur. The hazing habit has 
been too wide spread this autumn for the 
innucent to wish to mix themselves up with 
the guilty. 











best mothers should be kept for some years. 


Bright flowers make a happy home. 


the best possible sires of the same breed | 
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Butter Merket Improved. 

The butter market is steady at an advance 
of half a cent on most of the choice grades. 

Receipts are still quite large and demand is 
no more than sufficient io take care of arriv- 
als. Western creamery in large ash tubs is 
plenty and selling one-half cent or more 
below similar grades. The lower grades as 
usual are getting little benefit from the re- 
covery of prices. Choice print and box 
goods are doing well. 

The delay in shipment on account of 
storms and other causes has helped to 
strengthen the New York market this week, 
and the situation has been firm. Consider- 
able stock has been taken out of storage to 

fill the gap. With the arrival of delayed 
stocks prices may show weakness for the 
time. Any special advance will doubtless 
bring out more storage butter. New York 
State dairy is in small supply and has a cor- 
respondingly small demand. Imitation 
«reamery slow. Factory is quiet but steady ; 
stock is coming forward slowly. There is 
quite a firm feeling on packing stock and 
the light receipts are worked off promptly 
at full late prices. Receipts of butter at 
New York, Wednesday, 9847 packages. 

The weak condition of the butter market 
at times during much of the past month is 
readily understood from the official record 
of the receipts at New York for September. 
The figuyes show arrivals of 207,435 pack- 
ages, as compared with 181,535 packages for 
the same month last year. This shows an 
increase of 25,900 packages, or about 14} per 
cent. As there was about the same increase 
in 1901 the gain in the two years was equal 
to about twenty-eight per cent. Looking 
back over previous years we find that the 
highest record was in 1896 when the month’s 
receipts ran up to 186,985 packages, so that 
this year’s figures were 20,450 packages 
ahead of all preceding records for the month 
of September; no wonder prices weakened 
contrary to the usual habit of the market at. 
this time of year. 

Holders of storage butter are rather un- 
certain of the prospect. At present rate of 
receipts and prices their prospects seem 
poor. But the demand is large, and there 
are indications that prices will rise as soon 
as pastures fail and shipments fall off. 

Makers of renovated and imitation butter 
are having a hard season. When good 
creamery or dairy butter is low, few care to 
buy other stuff, and there is less temptation 
for dealers to substitute a bogus article. 
“Packing stock,’? which is old damaged 
butter from which renovated is made, is 
rather scarce and high, thus affording the 
factory men slight encouragement from the 
standpoint of raw material. 

Cheese is in full supply at the leading 
markets and prices tending to weaken. 
Buyers are holding off and the general 
movement is exceedingly slow. Prices were 
further reduced at New York Wednesday 
one-fourth cent per pound all through the 
list, both full creams and skims, but as yet 
appear reduetions to have attracted very 
little if any increased attention. Large 
sizes are in moderate supply, but exporters 
have no encouragement, and are practically 
out of the market, and home-trade dealers 
are showing very little interest. Really fine 
skims do not appear to be in any surplus 
and sell fairly, but on all the ordinary 
grades prices are unsettled and merely a 
matter of negotiation between buyers and 
sellers. 
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Provisions in Large Supply. 

Larger shipments to market centres have 
carried provision prices ina slightly down- 
ward direction as a whole. But the price 
movement is irregular, some lines of pork 
products advancing slightly, and fresh beef 
holding nearly steady while most lines of 
pork, including lard, have been marked 
down a little. 

The slaughter of hogs for Boston market 
the past week was 23,000, which is a little 
above figures for the preceeding week, and 
for corresponding week last year the ex- 
port demand has also been larger, the total 
value by Boston packers having been about 
$125,000; preceding week, $120,000; same 
week a year ago, $360,000. 

There was a fair increase in the market- 
ing of hogs the past week. The total 
Western packing amounted to 305,000 
hogs, compared with 265,000 the preceding 
week and 310,000 two weeks ago. For 
corresponding time last year the number 
was 315,000, and two years ago 405,- 
000. From March 1 the total is 11,695,- 
000, against 10,845,000 a year ago, an 
increase ot 850,000. Reports in regard to 
quality of receipts are somewhat  vari- 
able, but on the whole are fairly good, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current. 
Prices for hogs have had a downward tend- 
ency, the closing average at prominent mar- 
kets being $5.70 per one hnndred pounds, 
compared with $5.95 a week ago, $6 two 
weeks ago, $7.20 a year ago and $6.15 two 
weeks ago. 

Fresh beef has been shipped to Boston in 
large amounts for local markets, but the 
shipments passing through Boston for ex- 
port have decreased since the live stock 
trade has been resumed, a larger propor- 
tion of exports being made on tha hoof. 
Boston has special facilities for this line of 
trade and also more favorable rates than 
Montreal, and is fast regaining the business 
lost to that city during the embargo. 

Of fresh beef arrivals for the week, the 
total was 192 cars for Boston and seventy- 
three cars for export, a total of 265 cars; 
preceding week, 175 cars for Boston and 108 
ears for export, a total of 283 cars; same 
week a year ago, 112 cars for Boston and 
seventy-six cars for export, a total of 188 
cars. 





Vegetables in Short Supply. 

The stormy weather the first part of the 
week reduced the shipment of vegetables 
and many lines sold higher. Return of fair 
weather brought increased supplies and 
prices sank to about the former level. Corn 
is not plenty, and much of the stock is poor; 
farmers hold at $1 per bushel box. Cab- 
bages are in better supply, but sell read- 
ily, the demand being active. Hothouse 
‘cucumbers are again a feature of the 
market. Good ripe tomatoes are scarce 
and high. Green ones sell fairly well at 
about 65 cents a bushel. Squashes are more 
plenty, and are selling low compared with 
most other vegetables. Turnips seem scarce 
and high for this time of the year, bringing 
about the same price as beets, or even con- 
siderably more for choice lots. Onions are 
in good demand, and selling steadily at 
about 75 cents per bushel. Lima beans and 
civies also are scarce and high, choice ones 
bringing almost the holder’s own price. 
Cantaloupes are nearly done, a few good 
ones still arriving from the West. Arti- 
chokes are in the market and sell at $1.50 
to $2 per bushel. 

At New York the demand for potatoes is 
fairly active and market firm, with prices 
favoring sellers. Sweet potatoes hold firm 
at the recent advance. Onions are in light 
receipt and higher, especially red. Cab- 
bages plenty and weak. Cauliflowers in 
light receipt and about $1 higher; short- 














THE PYRAMIDS SEEN FROM NATIVE VILLAGE. 


One of the illustrations from Frederic C. Penfield’s ‘‘Present Day Egypt.”’ 
Published by The Century Co. 








trimmed sold mainly at $2 to $3 and long- 
trimmed $1.25 to $2, with culls 75 cents 
to $1. Cucumbers are in good demand 
when prime. Cucumber pickles run mostly 
poor. Celery is dull. Eggplants ure in 
light receipt. Green corn is dull. Let- 
tuce is plenty and weak; some St. Louis 
stuck in 13-dozen boxes, selling at 50 
cents, and Washington lettuce in barrels 
does not exceed $1.50 to $2. Lima beans 
steady for prime. Okra dull and weak. 
String beans in light receipt and steady; 
some Baltimore stock received and sold at 
$1.25 per half-barrel basket. Squash and 
turnips dragging. Tomatoes firmer for 
choice, but poor show no improvement. 
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Hay Trade Dull. 


The hay markets everywhere are nearly 
unchanged from those of last week’s re- 
ports. Supplies at New York are being 
fast reduced, and the market will soon take 
on a firmer tone unless the railroads remove 
the embargo and bring more hay. At Boston, 
receipts and stock on hand are large and 
prices have shown a slightly weaker 
tendency. 

The markets will evidently be well sup- 
plied with hay as soon as the railroads and 
canal boats can move it forward. Accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Price Current the 
crop will reach 62,750,000 tons. This is not 
the largest on record, as the yield in 1893 
was 65,766,000 tons, and in 1898 68,377,000; 
but it is larger by ten per cent. than the 
average uf the past ten years, and, with the 
exception of the crops of 1898 and 1893, is 
the largest ever harvested in the United 
States. 

New York, instead of being destitute of 
home-grown hay, has harvested 6,298,000 
tons, against 6,719,000 tons in 1902. In the 
New England States, also, the yield for the 
season is not far behind that of last year. 
Wisconsin is put down for 3,510,000 tons in 
1903, against 3,269.000 tons in 1902. Hay 
comes after corn and cotton as the most 
valuable crop of the United States, corn 
being first, cotton next and hay third. 
Potatoes Should Advance. 


The potato market is steady, with prices 
well maintained. Prices seem too low for 
the supply in sight. 

The rot has about finished, and forced 
shipments may be expected to decrease. 
There are complaints of a short supply in 
central and western New York, Michigan 
and the Northwest. There is apparent 
reason to expect a steady advance in prices. 
The crop in Maine is certainly a large one, 
but it appears to be needed to offset the 
shortage elsewhere. 
Twenty-four Cents for Month’s Milk. 


Governor Bachelder of New Hampshire 
became sarcastic when he _ received his 
check for milk shipped to Boston during 
August. He had sent milk worth $17.75, 
but on account of the ‘* unequal produc- 
tion ’”? clause of his contract there wasa 
deduction of $17.51, leaving the net sum of 
twenty-four cents for the milk. ‘‘I am 
thankful they did not send for the cows,’’ 
Governor Bachelder is reported to have 
said. ‘1 think little can be said in defence 
of a system of selling milk that allows con- 
tractors, after notifying producers of the 
abundance of milk and requesting that the 
quantity be not increased, to deduct $17.51 
from an account of $17.75 because so little 
milk was produced by that person during 
the month. It seems ridiculously absurd 
for those who did the most to reduce the 
surplus to be fined the highest for not pro- 
ducing more milk. 

My shipments during September were 
still further reduced. 1am now anxious to 
know whether the milk was enough to meet 
the demands of the contractors. [f not, I 
expect to be compelled to send them a cow or 
twoto squaretheaccount.’”? Governor Bach- 
elder’s remarks were shown to C. P. Hood 
& Co., the contractors to which allusion was 
made, but a member of the firm declined to 
discuss the matter beyond making the state- 
ment that the firm had acted according to 
the contract with Governor Bachelder. ‘* It 
would have been only fair,’’ said the spokes- 
man, “* for Governor Bachelder to have 
stated the full terms of his contract. The 
‘unequal production ’ clause is intended 
to regulate the amount of milk. It is, of 
course, a bad thing for the contractor when 
a shipper sends eight hundred cars one 
month and only three hundred the next 
month. These figures do not apply to any 
shipper, but are merely stated for illustra- 
tion. Yes, it is possible, under certain con- 
ditions, that the deduction for unequal 
production might nearly equal the value of 
the milk shipped, as in the case of Gov- 
ernor Bachelder. 

The new arrangement between contrac- 
tors and shippers is somewhat different, as 
it provides that producers are not to be 
limited below last winter’s production. 
“The basis of production,’ said Mr. 
Wolcott of C. Brigham & Co., milk contrac- 
tors, “is the output of October, 1902. Each 
shipper may send each month, for the next 
six months, the amount of his shipment 
during October, 1902. There is seldom any 
trouble about ashipper sending less than 
his limit. If he sends more he receives the 
butter price for the excess.”’ 

The-two cent per can deduction from 
the Boston price is the contractors’ charge 
for carrying the total surplus and does not 
apply to the individual producers. Thus the 
contractors have a double protection, one 
limiting the amount sent by each producer 
and the other two cents deduction for carry- 

















ing the general surplus. 

The present price of Koston, 394 cents per 

8}.quart can, after deducting average freight 

and surplus charge, leaves an average at 

the country shipping station of 274 cents 

per can, or nut quite 3} cents per quart. 
Produce Notes. 


The average condition of flax on Oct. 1, as 
given in the Government report, was 74, as 
compared with 80.5 one month ago and 80.3 
on Aug. 1, 1903. 

The average condition of potatoes on Oct. 
1 was 74.6, against 84.3 one month ago, 82.5 
ov Oct. 1, 1902, 54 at the corresponding date 
in 1901, and a ten-year average of 73.1. 

When the new steamship Columbian, Cap- 
tain Masters of the Leyland Line’s Boston- 
London service, left the pier at the Grand 
Junction docks last week, she was drawing 
twenty-seven feet seven inches and was a 
“full ship.”? Her cargo included one hun- 
dred thousand bushels of wheat, and 398 
heads of cattle were driven aboard just be- 
fore sailing. A large freight of general 
merchandise, including apples and provi- 
sions, completed her cargo, making her the 
heaviest laden vessel which has left Boston 
in a number of months. 

Grapes in New York State and New 
England are decidedly a short crop. The 
abundance of cheap grapes from California 
has kept the market from rising as far as 
would naturally be the case. 

The corn-packing season in Maine and 
the Northeast generally has been very 
unsatisfactory. Between early droughts, 
cold midseason and fall frost the crop was 
close to a total failure. This is the second 
year in succession when this important 
money crop has failed Maine farmers. 

There is no doubt the system of cold 
storage of eggs has been a great boon to the 
farmer, who formerly had to sacrifice the 
egg product of the poultry-yard in time of 
plenty. Thechief object in storing is to re- 
lieve the usual glut in the spring months, 
for despite all the new breeds of fowls, 
modern appliances and perfect rations, 
etc., the fact remains that everybody’s hens 
lay inthe spring; the absence of this feat- 
ure in the autumn and early winter months 
being responsible for the many attempted 
systems of egg preservation, of which cold 
storage, under proper favorable conditions, 
holds the premier position. 

High winter prices are indicated for cab- 
bages. Certain Pennsylvania growers have 
been offered as high as $18 a ton’ for their 
cabbage crop, and some of them are holding 
for $30, and it looks as though they would 

et it. 

. A Bennington (Vt.) man, who is a trap- 
per and gatherer of ginseng root, says 
that of the hundreds of butternut trees that 
he has examined this season, he discovered 
one butternut, and that he brought home 
with him as a curiosity. There is a fairly 
good crop of walnuts and some chestnuts. 
It is thought that the continued cool 
weather and late light frosts that prevailed 
at the time the nut-bearing trees were in 
blossom were the cause of the failure of the 
crop. 

In Waterbury, Ct., strawberries and chest- 
nuts were brought to the market from the 
same farm. The strawberries were of the 
second crop and were very nice. 

The shipments of apples from Virginia 
are said to be the largest ever known. 
John S. Woodrun in the Bent Mountain 
section has sold his Pippins on the trees for 
$16,000. A number of other farmers have 
sold their crops at from $3000 to $6000. 

The canning factory at Ellenville, N. Y., 
has put up 150,000 cans of corn. 

The Long Island Cauliflower Association 
is very busy marketing its stock. Last 
week about twenty thousand barrels were 
sent from the various stations, this point 
shipping the bulk of them. About 1200 bar- 
relsa day go to Brooklyn and Manhattan 
markets. Refrigerator cars are shipped 
direct to Baltimore, Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia. 
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The Situation in Grain. 


The grain market has see-sawed consid- 
erably during the past two weeks. The gen- 
eral tendency is downward, as might be ex- 
pected, in view of the favorable completion 
of recent crop reports. Corn, after keeping 
everybody on the anxious seat for weeks, is 
now safe on account of the lateness of frost 
in the main producing sections. The Octo- 
ber Government reports indicate 2,307,960,- 
000 bushels, against . 2,523,648,312 bushels 
last year. Last year’s crop was the largest 
on record, and the crop this year, as re- 
ported, stands second. These figures afford 
no basis for high prices, especially in view 
of the fact that the wheat is also reported as 
within eleven million bushels of last year’s 
crop. But the export demand will have a 
powerful influence over prices. 

According to the latest French govern- 
ment estimate, there is shortage in the 
world’s supply of wheat this year as com- 
pared with last year of about sixty-eight 
million bushels. 

This shortage ought to mean somewhat 
better prices than last year for surplus 
American wheat. French estimate counts 
flour as wheat which is reasonable, since in 
England, in 1902, more than one-fifth of the 
total consumption of wheat was supplied 
by imports of flour. 

The average quality of spring wheat is 
85.5, as compared with 87.7 one year ago. 
The preliminary returns indicate an oat 
crop of about 767,000,000 bushels, or an av- 
erage of 28.4 bushels an acre, as compared 
with 34.5 bushels one year ago, 25.1 in 1901 
and a ten-year average of 27.8. 





The average for quality is 79.9, against 
86 7 in 1902 and 83.7 in 1901. 

The preliminary estimate of the yield an 
acre of barley is 26.4 bushels, against 29 one 
year ago, 24.7 in 1901 and a ten-year average 
of 23.8. The average for quality is 85.4, 
against 87.3 last year and 89.2 in 1901. 

The preliminary estimate of yield an acre 
of rye is 15.4 bushels, against 17 last year, 
15.1 in 1901.and a ten-year average of 14.8. 
The average for quality is 88.4, against 91.8 
last year and 89.4 in 1901. 
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Laura E. Richards in ** The Golden Win- 
dows,” has produced a book of fables for 
young and old that has a fine literary flavor 
that we do not often find in volumes of this 
description, and the morals it conveys are 
always impressive without being prosy. 
Simplicity and gracefulness of style are 
the dominating features of all the stories 
in this charming volume, which mechani- 
cally isa dainty piece of fine book-making, 








MAGNER'S 
STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority on. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 


CONTENTS 


s. The Horse, his- 
tory, breeds, etc. 
8. Explanations, in- 
stincts of Lower 
Animals. 
Training and Ed- 
ucating Horses. 
Colt Training. 
Fear, to prevent #7 
and overcome. ' 

















14. Miscellaneous Habits. 18. Feeding and Watering. 
i6. Teaching Tricks. 19. How to Tell the Exact 
Equestrianing. 


17. Stables. 20. Shostng. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HOKSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such —— results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 
system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 

. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

"This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.”’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

“This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.”’ 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ove 

“ye thousand illustrations. 
Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 


new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


$4.00. 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 


Beecher. Price, $1.00. 
The story of a lumbering and farming com 


hung ona slender thread of character de- 
velopment. 


characters, or many of them, are undoubt- 
edly taken from life. Sam Hawkins, who 


ing any special benefits, is the mischief- 
maker of Red-Keg, and patient Lettie 


kins is but one of aquartetteof young men, 
who call themselves “ The Invincibles,”’ 
but who in reality conduct an illicit distil- 
lery on a secluded island. ‘Ihere is enough 
incident, too, in the story to make two 
books of the “‘ backwoods”’ type, did the 
author but possess the art. As it is, epi- 
sode follows episode with the principal 
characters lost sight «f, and the super 
numaries holding the centre of the stage. 
There is a single sawing match at Sawyer’s 
Camp, the_breaking of the great rollway at 
Red-Keg, the house-raising at Ros Whit- 
more’s, the country dance at sixteen, a 
parson’s donation party, the chastisement 
of unruly boys by a fearless school- 
master, the kidnapping ot a pretty Irish 
girl by Sam Hawkins, and the capt- 
ure of the ‘“moonshiners’”? by Law- 
rence, the tramp detective. Of course, 
after the law-breaking ‘“‘hero’’ is brought 
to a realizing sense of his crimes, he 
is persuaded to lead a new life. Hawkins 
‘* makes up ’”’ with Lettie, who, it appears, 
has been his wife for three years, saves 
a life in a great fireand is pardoned for 
robbing the mail and operating an illicit 
distillery before his case is tried in the 
United States Court. The moral tone of the 
book is, on the whole, above reproach, ac- 
cording to generally accepted standards. 
There are many natural situations and ap- 
peals to one’s sympathies in the story, and 
undoubtedly the theme itself is a popular 
one. The book is rich in local eolor and 
written on lines which appeal to the indis- 
criminating novel-reader. It is not a skill- 
fully constructed or artistically told novel. 
{| New York: The Book-Lover Press. Price, 
$1.50. | 
Following closely after the deluge of an- 
imal and nature stories which teach the 
young idea how to “ shoot ” with a camera 
or with a pair of field glasses is ‘* Trapper 
Jim,’’ which gives accurate and compre- 
hensive information how to hunt and trap 
in the good old-fashioned way. It must be 
confessed that a book of this description, 
with its detailed information, drawings and 
advice, will appeal more strongly to the 
normal boy than some of the books written 
by the new school of nature writers. 
‘“*Trapper Jim ’* is a lad of fourteen who is 
blessed with a cousin Ned. The Jatter is 
many years Jim’s senior, and his experience 
in the field of sports appears to have been 
remarkable. There is scarcely anything in 
the way of information which he is not able 
to impart. The bvok is therefore a reeord of 
the excursions which the two participated in 
by field and stream in search of small 
game. There is a colloquial conversation 
running throughout the book, instead of cut 
and dried encyclopedic information. Mr. 
Edwyn Landys, the author, not only tells 
his youthful readers how to take captive 
the ‘‘ fowl of the air, the beasts of the fields 
and the fish of the sea,’’—at least those which 
one would ordinarily come in contact with, 
—but he provides instruction in swimming, 
boxing, rowing, camping and taxidermy. 
There is scarcely any phase of shooting, trap- 
ping or fishing which is not fully treated in 
this book of 441 pages, and the text is intel- 
ligently illustrated. 
Among the chapters we find one entitled 
‘© A Delusion ant a Snare,”? in which Mr. 
Landys makes the following pertinent re- 
marks in the course of the conversation 
which Jim and Ned are conducting: 
“But I read about rabbits, and they 
seemed to know a whole lot; they fooled 
people,”’ persisted Jim. 
** That’s all right; the rabbits didn’t fool 
anybody, ’t was the writers did the fooling. 
Some of the nature books are the work of 
extremely clever people, who know a little 
about beasts and a whole lot about other 
people. The books are interesting or amus- 
ing, as the case happens to be, but they also 
are misleading. For instance, you have read 
of birds and animals holding long conversa- 
tions; but as arule their speech is on the 
plane of the pulpit, the Senate and the 
higher courts. Now do you suppose your 
rabbit yelled ‘Help!’ or * Murder!’ when 
he felt the snare? Did he sit up and speak a 
piece on the cruelty of mankind—did he hurl 
maledictions or even say ‘Thanks’ when 
you let him go? You remember he fanned 
away from there in strictly rabbit fashion, 
because he had only enjoyed the advantages 
of a common-school education in a rabbit 
school, not a man’s college. Even now he 
has no idea what asnare is, he doesn’t know 
what a garden is, nor that he was in a gar- 
den. He doesn’t know what you are, and 
he doesn’t care a hang, so long as you don’t 
get him again. In fact, he is just a rabbit, 
nota writer.’”’ Allof which seems eminently 
sensible and to the point. |New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. | 
F. Hopkinson Smith has given us a book 
of choice short stories in “‘ The Under Dog.” 
He explains that in the strife of life some 
men lose their place through physical weak- 
ness or lost opportunities or impaired abili- 
ties, and struggie as they may, they must al- 
ways be the Under Dog inthe fight. Others 
are misjudged—often by their fellows ; some- 
times by the law. Still others lose place from 
being misunderstood ;from being out of touch 
with their surroundings; out of reach of 
those who, if they knew, would help. Once 
in a while there can be met one whose pov- 
erty or uncouthness makes us shun him at 
sight; and yet one, if we did but know it, 
with a joyous melody in his heart, ofttimes 
in tune with our own harmonies. 
It is of those who are sometimes mis- 
judged by the law that Mr. Smith devotes 
his first group of three tales. The scene is 
laid in the Covington (Ky.) jail or court 
house, and the theme is,—** moonshiners.’’ 
Samanthy North is the prisoner who first 
excites the story-teller’s sympathy. She is 
a@ typical Kentucky mountaineer, between 
seventeen and twenty, with a three-months- 
old baby. She is dressed coarsely, the baby 
is scantily clothed and she endured impris- 
onment stolidly. She had been convicted 
and sentenced because she sold another 
man’s whiskey to keep the family from 
starving. Her arrest was brought about by 
acustomer who “* gave her away ’’ because 
she would not trust him for his drink. She 
was hurried to jail with a two-weeks-old 
child. Now her sentencejhas expired, and 
the fair to Pineyville, her home, is $6.65. 
She is without a cent, and there were men 
outside the jail laying in wait for such cases 
as this. Butthe good Samaritan in the form 
of the story-teller, outwitted the designing 
fiends, and Samanthy North went back 
safely to her home in Pineyville. 
The vuther two stories in this group are 
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similar. They are told in Mr. Smith’s virile 


The time is the period imme- 
diately following the civil war, and the 


Green, who loves him, is the heroine. Haw- | ner’s Sons. 


with artistic illustrations and decorations | style, and they hold the reader spell-bound 
by Julia Ward Richards and Arthur E./|to the end. The tricks the law—as adn,(,, 


istered in some places by unscrupu)., 
officiais—plays in the lives of certain jr,,., 


munity in Michigan, by Eugene Thwing, a | cent people was never more strong]; pre. 
new writer, is really a series of incidents | sented than in these short stories. ‘1... 


are many more stories in the book, stu; 
with a lighter touch, which simply amy 
without drawing so heavily on one’s s,,, 
pathies. Mr. Smith is an artist with a , 
and his characters are clean-cut ani .. 


has hada college education without deriv-| vincing. The book as a whole furnj.) 


varied entertainment for a lover of ,, 
short stories. |New York. Charles \«, 
Price $1.50. 1] 

Edmund Gosse, the editor of Applet, 
* Short Histories of the Literatures of ;; 
World,” could not have selected a }..:: 
authority to write the book on Arabic lit 
ature than Clement Huart, who holds ; 
position of secretary interpretor for ( rien 
languages to the French government, an 
professor at the Ecole des Langues ();;,. 
tales in Paris. Professor Huart is an Oris 
talist of distinguished ability, and it 
greatly tu his credit that he has compress, 
so much important information in so sn), 
space. To one interested in the subject ¢| 
book is fascinating, for Arabic verse js fu) 
of romance. In fact, Arab poetry sprauy 
from the desert. Professor Huart tells , 
that the long caravan marches made w); 
the slow-moving camels soon taught th: 
Arabs to sing rhymes. Heeven noted, ver, 
soon, that as he hurried the pace of };) 
recitation, the long string of camels woulkd 
raise their heads and step out wit! 
quickened pace. This creature, stupid 
and vindictive though it be, is sensitive 
to some extent, to music, or, at all events. 
torhythm. Its four heavy steps gave the 
metre, and the alternations of long and 
short syllables in the spoken language gave 
the successive pulsations of the metre. 
This was the hida, the song of the leading 
camel-driver of the caravan. Thus we have 
the origin of the prosodic metre, uncon- 
sciously invented by the native genius of 
the Bedouin, springing from the necessities 
of the life in which his monotonous exist- 
ence dragged itself out. The poetic subjects 
were few. There was thetheme of the 
loved one, the remains of a forsaken camp 
and the struggles of afeud. The Arab had 
no epic feeling. He turned no historic 
or legendary events into mighty poems. 

The Koran was revealed in bits and 
scraps, and the condition in which we have 
received it gives us but a faint conception 
of the manner of its composition. When it 
was finally edited, under Caliph Ulthman, 
the chapters or suras were, with the excep- 
tion of the first, placed in order according to 
their length—a purely artificial arrange- 
ment. The author gives but little space to 
** The Arabian Nights.””’ He Says that the 
book, as we now possess it, must have been 
drawn up in comparatively recent times, 
for it contains the stories of Qamar al-Za- 
man and the jeweler’s wife of Ma’ruf and 
his wife, Fatima, both of them belonging 
to the sixteenth century, and the tale of 
Abu Qir, the dyer, and Abu Sir, the barber, 
the most modern of all. The merit of hav- 
ing introduced us tu “Arabian Nights” is the 
chief claim to glory of Antoine Galland, the 
French Orientalist. In fact, the whole book 
is filled with interesting information, *for 
are not the people who speak this language 
an ever fascinating subject for study? 
That they possess a literature rich in 
memoirs, biographies, collections of anec- 


——The great earthquakes are traced by a com- 
mittee ot the British Association to eight dis- 
tricts, of which seven are beneath the ocean. 
Five fringe the shores of the Pacific, one is in the 
Indian ocean, one in the West Indies, and the 
eighth is in the Caucasian-Himalayan region. 
Each of these earthquakes shvok the entire 
earth, while the broken-up strata left gave nu- 
merous after shocks. The earthquake movement 
is propagated around the globe at the uniform 
rate of about two miles per second, but through 
the earth the rate increases with the depth of 
about seven miles per second. 

——The great ocean of airin which we live is 
never at rest, some of its movements—like the 
trade winds—being remarkably constant. From 
observations during thirty years, Professor 
Hildebrandsson, as recounted ina British Asso- 
ciation paper, has been able to calculate the av- 
erage of the movements for different parts of the 
globe, not only at the surface, but at the greatest 
heights. Que of his most important conclusions 
is that the hitherto assumed vertical circulation 
between the Poles and the Tropics has no exist- 
ence. He finds that above the thermic equator 
and the equatorial calms a current irom the East 
persists throughout the year. Above the 
trades an anti-trade prevails from the south- 
west in the Northern Hemisphere and 
from the northwest in the Southern; this anti- 
trade does not pass the Polar limit of the trade, 
but deviates more and more to the right in the 


Northern Hemisphere and to the left in the 
Southern so as to become a current from the 
West over the crest of the barometric maximum 
of the Tropics, where it descends to increase the 
trade. The regions at the equatorial limit of the 


trade join sometimes that of the trade, sometimes 
that of the equatorial calms, according to the 
season. The pressure of the air diminishes grad- 
ually toward the Poles, and the upper layers of 
air in the Temperate zones flow over the high 
pressures of the Tropics and descend there. The 
irregularities at the earth’s surface, especially in 
the regions of the Asiatic mo \soons, disappear at 
the altitude of the lower or intermediate clouds. 
—tTroublesome pests of the lawn are the 
common dandelion (Tararacum officinale) and 
the fall dandelion (Leontodon autumnale). Own- 
ers of lawns and parks permit the spring cutting 
of dandelions for *‘ greens,” but Prof.W. M. Mun- 
son of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion condemns this practice as_ really very 
harmful instead of beneficial. Every crown cut 
off is quickly replaced by one to six new crowns. 
For keeping out the pests thick sowing with 
three to five bushels of carefully cleaned grass 
seed per acre is recommended, with thorough 
digging out of scattering dandelions, and new 
seeding or sodding when these plants become 
numerous. 

——A highly finished “sun chariot,” lately 
found in a moor of Seeland in Dermark is 
thought to be at least three thousand years old. 
——The most prized of the singing insects of 
Japan is a black beetle called ‘ susumushi,” or 
“insect bell.” Its singing resembles the dainty 
sound of a sweet-toned silver bell. 

——Mariners have been unable to determine 
latitude and longitude when the horizon was 
hidden, even though sun, moon or stars might be 
shining. Commander Campbell Hepworth, C. B., 
has now made it easy to obtain the altitude of 
any heavenly body without seeing the natural 
horizon. He attaches to the sextant an artificial 
horizon, which consists essentially of a contact 
maker operated by a plummet and so adjusted 
that the circuit will be closed and a bell rung 
when a slit of the horizon glass is in alignment 
with the observer’s eye and the sensible horizon. 
—lona, the textile of Hawaii, is found to 
have promising qualities. The plant belongs to 
the nettle family, it resembles ramie without the 
troublesome resin of the latter, and it flourishes 
in tropical forests at a height of two thousand 
feet. The fibre proves to be extraordinarily fine, 
light, strong and durable. A rope of ordinary 
size appears like silk and has the strength of a 
ship’s hawser, and strands no heavier than twine 
are as strong 1s wire. Nets and fish lines resist 
the action of salt water, having been used for 
scores of years without loss of strength. Gar- 
ments from the fibre have the delicate texture of 
silk, are practically indestructible, and may last 
a lifetime. 
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Pouitre. 


A Successful Broiler Plant. 

rhe name of Natick, Mass., calls up vis- 
ons of poultry farms. The word chickens, 
Natick, means thousands of them; eggs, 
loads of them; broilers, something so 
thsome that the well-fed people of Bos- 
. pay fifty cents for a chance to bite them. 
. a paradise of poultrymen. Everybody 
.re knows a chicken when he or she sees 





Natick is a suburban town some seven- 

. miles from Boston. To poultrymen 

» world over it is known as the home of 

k, Felch, the ‘‘ Father of American poul- 

culture.’ I spent two or three hours 
ry profitably and pleasantly with Mr. 

\-h and visited with him several farms on 

ich he was raising Barred and White 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes and 

“ht Brahmas. The Barred Rocks were 

_ one place, the White Rocks and White 

andottes on another, and the Brahmas 
another place, all raised according to the 
ich ideal, birds that he would part 
th at from $5 to $50 apiece, but no less. 

told me of his hostility to ineu- 

‘ors and said: “I will raise my 

icks by the natural method and you 

.se yours with the incubator and brooder, 
wd my chickens will score two points higher 
than yours.” Then I visited the celebrated 
oiler farm of D. H. Rudd & Son at South 
-atick, where broilers are raised by the 
‘,jousands with the iucubator and brooder. 
‘We would go out of the business tomorrow 
| we had to depend upon the hen instead of 
the ineubator,’? declared Mrs. Rudd, who 
evidently was no “ silent partner’’ in the 
business that had every sign of prosperity. 
The former, of course, was arguing more 
from the fancier’s standpoint, the latter 
from the standpoint of practical poultry 
keeping. 

I ata several hours at this broiler farm 
with the poultryman, and was encouraged 
with what I saw. 1 describe it somewhat 
in detail because I believe it to be one of 
the most prosperous and best-conducted 
broiler enterprises in the country. 


BUILDINGS. 


The main building is 150 feet long and fif- 
teen feet wide. Thisis divided into thirteen 
pens each 115x114 feet, with alley 34 feet 
wide. Thewalls are double boarded, with 
building paper between. Fifteen hens are 
kept in each pen. Inthis and other smaller 
buildings about five hundred hens are win- 
tered. The winter temperature here is 
about the same as that of northern Utah. 
The thermometer, I was told, sometimes 
goes to 15° below zero, and the snow lasts 
from end of November to end: of March. 
There is an outside yard for each pen. 
These are plowed once a year, and during 
the winter a small space next to the build- 
ing, which faces the south, is cleared off of 
snow, so that the hens may go out every day 
that is not stormy, without getting into the 
snow. The photograph (Fig. 1) gives a gen- 
eral view of this building. 

There are fourteen colony houses each 
7x16 feet, single boarded (see photograph 
Fig. 2). Seventy-five chicks are kept in 
each during the summer, In the fall the 
pullets are selected from these houses and 
put in the laying house. The chicks are 
taken out of brooders and put in these 
colony houses, which are six feet high at 
frontand four feet at rear. There isan 
open window in front for ventilation, with 
wire netting over the opening. These 
houses are scattered over five or six acres 
and the chicks have free range over this 
ground, with abundant shade in the rear 
in agrove of trees. Here,s ange to say, 
within a few miles of Soston, the fox lies 
in wait for the chickens. The poultryman 
had caught one red-handed and dispatched 
it witha gun. There was a fine lot of good 
looking, healthy Barred Plymouth Rock 
pullets in training for the winter’s produc- 
tion of eggs. 

INCUBATOR HOUSE. 

This is 18x22 feet, being all underground 
except one side,the front. Ceiling is about 
84 feet high. The house is built on the side 
of ahill. There were three 360-egg and six 
six-hundred-egg incubators, and they were 
going to purchase more. On top of ceil- 
ing sawdust was packed. The temperature 
of the room in winter ranged from 52° to 56°, 
a variation at most of only four degrees. 
{ was assured that the hatches were en- 
tirely satisfactory, averaging from 150 to 
two hundred chicks from 360 eggs. 


BROODER HOUSE. 

The brooder house is close by the in- 
cubator cellar. It is equipped with the 
Rudd system of brooders, a brooder de- 
signed by Mr. Rudd. This house is 9x25 
feet, divided into pens 5x6, and fifty chicks 
are put in each pen. There is a separate 
brooder in each pen. 

THE BROILERS. 

From this small brooder house four thou- 
sand squab broilers were marketed the win- 
ter and spring before my visit. The chicks 
are never outside this little house. It is 
thus seen that very little house room is re- 
quired to do a large broiler business. The 
chicks are sold as squab broilers. They 
weigh when sold from three-quarters to one 
pound weight, and the price ranged from $1 
to $1.25 per pair. They are brought to mar- 
ketable age in seven to eight weeks. The 
squab broiler is in greatest demand in the 
Boston market from the middle of January to 
first of May. The yellow-meated birds are 
preferred, though the color does not affect 
the price as muchas in older stock. The 
stock must be quick grown, straight- 
breasted and plump. Hump-backed, stunted 
or crooked-breasted birds are not wanted. 
Mr. Rudd says that as the supply of game 
becomes scarcer from year to year during 
the late winter and early spring months, 
there will be an increasing demand for the 
‘squab broiler.’ In killing, the chicks are 

‘ell bled, cleanly picked and not torn or 
bruised in any way and are never scalded. 

(hey are not fed for twelve hours before 
killing, that the crops may be entirely 

‘mpty; are undrawn and the heads are left 

in; they are then cooled thoroughly twelve 

iours or more, the animal heat being en- 

‘rely removed. 

FOOD FOR BROILERS. 

The following is the ration for the broil- 
‘rs as given tome by the poultryman: Two 
‘ails ground oats, three-fourths pails shorts, 

iree-fourths pails corn meal, four quarts 
beef seraps. 

RATION FOR LAYING HENS. 

Bran, two pails; ground oats, three- 
ourths pails; corn meal, three-fourths 
ails; animal meal, three quarts. This is 

steamed with a hot-water pipe and fed 

ccumbly. This mash for the hens is fed in 
the morning as much as they will eat up 
clean, Between one and two o’clock a feed 
of wheat is given, and at night whole corn. 

The mash is salted, but no pepper is used. 

For green food, cabbages and mangolds are 

fed in winter, and in summer, lawn clip- 

pings. In winter, cut bones are fed in 


green bone ia fed every day toa pen of 
fifteen hens. nl aten . 


MANAGEMENT. 


The breeding or laying stock consists of 
five hundred Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
or pullets. The stock is renewed every 
year ; the hens are killed and sold and _ pul- 
lets take their place. There is no such 
thing as troub'’e with lice or mites. The 
chicks do not carry any lice from the incu- 
bators to the brooder; nor do the brood- 
ers breed vermin. The colony and laying 
houses are kept clean by the use of coal oil. 
The poultryman goes through the houses 
once a week with a can of cheap coal oil 
and a brush and paints all the roosts with 
the oil. This is merely a preventive meas- 
ure, JAMES DRYDEN. 


__ orticuitura, | 


Strong Apple Markets. 
The apple situation continues favorable 
to growers, largely owing to the strong con- 
dition of foreign markets. So long as ship- 
pers can get $3 to $5 per barrel in England 
or Germany, they cannot well object to 
paying $2 at the orchard. A great many 
orchards have been sold at this price in 
New York State. 
Prices paid growers in the South, in 
Maine and in Nova Scotia have been lower 
in most cases, but they should not be, in 
view of the quotations in foreign markets. 
Many dealers who were hurt during last 
year’s winter slump in prices are naturally 
holding back this year. But growers who 
have good apples feel that they should get 
somewhere near the net returns for export 
fruit. There is, in fact, nothing to prevent 
a grower from exporting fruit for himself, 
and many of them do so, taking their own 
risk of aglut abroad. The orchard price of 
$2 for No. 1 and No. 2 is, however, regarded 
by most growers as fair, everything consid- 
ered. 
It is remembered that a bad glut in foreign 
markets would quickly send prices down in 
the large cities here. The shipments so far 
have been in excess of those last year at 
this time, but owing to the extreme scarcity 
of all kinds of tree fruit in Europe this year 
the supplies have been well received. When 
windfalls are out of the way, prices ought 
to average better unless shipments also in- 
crease unduly. 
The scarcity of help is making trouble in 
some sections, and it is declared that much 
valuable fruit will go to waste for lack of 
pickers. Barrels also are scarce and high 
wherever apples are plenty. In some places 
brand new barrels are quoted at 50 cents 
each. 
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Export Apples Moving Freely. 
The foreign markets show some decline 
from extreme high prices, as might be ex- 
pected in view of the heavy recent ship- 
ments, but values of first-class fruit hold up 
remarkably well, the decline falling mainly 
on the poorer grades, including consider- 
able immature and poorly packed fruit. So 
far the foreign outlook is good for American 
shippers. London prices as last quoted are 
$3.50 to $5.10, Newtown Pippins and Green- 
ings quoting highest. Baldwins, $3.50 to 
$4.35. Liverpool quotes slightly lower than 
London. At Glasgow Baldwins quote $2.45 
to $3.75, and other kinds range from $2.45 
to $5.35, according to variety and quality. 
Hamburg, Germany, quotes Baldwins $3.65 
to $4.60 and Kings $5.10 to $9.45. The Ger- 
man market is a good one for the choicest, 
cleanest fruit. 
G. R. Meeker & Co.: ** Advices from 
Glasgow show that the Canadian apples 
are arriving in very poor condition, and we 
should not be surprised if the exports from 
Montreal should be away below the esti- 
mate, as the fruit apparently will not carry 
well. Of course when colder weather sets 
in this may change, but it is not good policy 
to ship any excepting first-class apples at 
any time, and it is very dangerous in this 
unseasonable weather. Prospects will be 
very favorable by end of October. We 
recommend a large supply of first-class 
fruit.’’ 
Henry Levy, London, England: ‘‘ Trade 
keeps healthy, which is attributable to the 
good quality of apples reaching market. 
Nova Scotia apples are very fine in size and 
color and free from any disease. All ship- 
ers should use some top paper for the bar- 
rels, to keep them from shaking, as it causes 
the fruit to arrive in better condition. 
Prices will continue good all season, from 
my standpoint. All Keiffer, Duchess and 
Bartlett pears will do well if shipped under 
vold storage and in heavy barrel packages.”’ 
The Allan Line steamship Tunisian, 
which sailed for Liverpool, had on board 
no less than 23,414 barrels of apples, which 
is by far the largest cargo ever sent out 
from a Canadian port. The Allans had 
made contracts for twenty-five thousand 
bushels, and it was a fight against time, as 
it were, to see how near that number could 
be safely stowed into the immense holds, 
before it was timeto put on hatches and pro- 
ceed on their way, for nowadays a steamship, 
and particularly one which carries mails 
and passengers, must be punctual. 

Coming to totals there were shipped dur- 
ing the week ending Gct. 3 from the United 
States to Europe 214,832 barrels of apples, 
as against 85,027 during the corresponding 
week last year. Up to Oct. 3there have 
been shipped this year since the beginuing 
of the season 685,709 barrels, as against 
340,268 last year. 
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Fruit in Good Demand. 


Pears are selling fairly well and prices 
are fully maintained. Quotations range 
from 75 cents per bushel for Buffums and 
various small cooking pears to $3 or more 
for choice Boscs and other high-grade pears. 
What few Bartletts are on hand are held 
stock and selling at top prices on that ac- 
count. Most of the shipments from nearby 
points are Sheldons at $1 to $1.75 and 
Seckels at about the same prices. Choice 
Seckels sell higher, but most lots of this 
variety run small and dull in color this 
year. Anjous also make an unusually poor 
appearance. Grapes are in limited supply, 
but holding at about the last quotations. 

Cranberries are in good demand and 
higher. A good part of the Cape Cod crop 
has been bought up by Western dealers, 
and the New Jersey crop, supposed to be a 
large one, is not yet on the market. The 
result is a situation favorable for shippers. 
Prices range from $5 to $8 per barrel, ac- 
cording to size and color. The situation 
after the arrival of the New Jersey berries 
being more or less uncertain, more than the 
usual number of growers have sold out 
early. 

Barberries are on the market in small 
lots, and selling in the street at $1 per box. 
Chestnuts are fairly plenty in some parts 
west and south of New England, although 
searce in this section. Quotations are $3.50 
to $4.50 per bushel. 

At New York apples are in liberal 
supply and market less firm, but. former 
prices are well sustained. Pears are sell- 








COLONY HOUSE FOR YOUNG STOCK. 




















ONE OF MR. RUDD’S POULTRY HOUSES. 





ng, and prices little more than nominal. 
Grapes are quite plenty, but meeting a guod 
outlet at steady prices. Cranberries sell 
well at steady prices; fancy large late va- 
rieties command $8 to $8.50, with fair to 
prime ranging from $6.75 to $7.50,and Early 
Blacks range from $6.50 to $7.50. Jersey 
receipts are increasing, and sales range 
mainly at $6 to $6.25 per barrel. 
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Quinces Scarce. 

Quinces are certainly in very short supply. 
The crop in New England is good, but the 
amount is too small to help the market 
much, while the main source of supply 
from New York State appears to have 
failed for the most part. Good quinces 
sell easily at $4 to $4.50, and deal- 
ers ask $3 per bushel box for choice 
lots. Last year at this time the range by 
the barrel was about $3.50 to $4. Quinces 
should be packed, the bottom layer placed 
blossom end down, the contents sorted with 
care and pressed down hard with a barrel 
header, the same as with apples. All small, 
green or defective fruit should be packed 
by itself. In picking and handling quinces 
the main point is to avoid bruises, which 
show much worse than on apples. Slack 
packing will cause settling, loose barrels 
and result in bruises. The fruit should be 
sent in as soon as well grown and colored, 
nothing being gained by holding it back. 
The demand falls off almost entirely soon 
after the usual season for canning is over. 
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Current Happenings. 


The celebration of the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of the Rev. Charles G. Ames of the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, last Sat- 
urday, recalls the pleasant fact that like 
many ' other celebrated men he learned to 
set type in his youth, after he had left the 
farm,wheve he labored until he was four- 
teen years old,and that later when he had be- 
come a minister he was the editor of the 
Christian Register, the Unitarian organ in 
this city. Among his other golden deeds he 
has organized six religious societies, and he 
is the author of a covenant which has been 
adopted by fifty churches. This covenant 
is supposed to be the shortest on record, 
and reads as follows: ‘‘In the freedom of 
and in the spirit of Jesus Christ we unite 
for the worship of God and the service of 
man.’”? Mr. Ames was selected by the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke as his successor in 
the church of which he is now the pastor. 
He delivered many stirring addresses dur- 
ing the first Lincoln campaign. Perhaps 
the most nutable one was on *‘ The Northern 
Responsibility for Slavery.”” He made 
more than one hundred speeches for the 
Union, and his sermon on John Brown did 
much to arouse patriotism. He has beena 
ceaseless worker in many philanthropic and 
charitable fields, and the calls upon him 
for sympathy and material help since he 
became the pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples in January, 1889, have been con- 
stant. He has met all these demands with 
the spirit of the Christian gentleman that 
he is on all occasions and in every place. 





The largest prison in the world is the new 
penitentiary at Fresnes, eight miles from 
Paris. It can accommodate two thousand 
persons. The cells are spacious and are 
lighted by large windows by day and by 
electricity at night. ‘The prisoners go to 
** school,’”’ and those that work at trades are 
allowed to use the money they earn to buy 
luxuries, though they are. prohibited from 
purchasing tobacco. They are frequently 
addressed on the subject of intemperance 
by the members of a society in Paris de- 
voted to lecturing in prisons. One peculiar 
feature of the lectures, though, seems to be 
hardly in keeping with the other progressive 
plans, for each member of the audience is 
imprisoned in a box through which his 
head and no other part of his person 
appears. This isto prevent the evil com- 
munication which corrupts good manners, 
but it seems to be a precautionary measure 
that would not be needed if plenty of offi- 
cial supervision were provided. 


The ladies of the Hermitage Association 
of Nashville has had the old home of 
Andrew Jackson restored to the condition 
that it was in at the time of his death, and 
the grounds are as handsome as they were 
when their owner was President of the 
United States. The home was bought by 
the State of Tennessee from the namesake 
and adopted son of the hero, to present to 
the national government as a branch of the 
military academy at West point, but the 
civil war broke out before tis disposition 
of the estate could be made. A son of 
this Andrew Jackson, Jr., served in the Con- 
federate army as acolonel, but after peace 
was restored he returned to the Hermitage 
where his mother resided, and from her he 
inherited the mementoes and relics of the 
famous homestead. It was said that he 
was about to sell his heritage toa New 
Englander, and the ladies previously men- 
tioned paid $25,000 to obtain possession of 
the Jackson relics for their association. A 
portion of the old building which is still 
standing was built of logs, and it was there 
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fancy. Very few peaches have been arriv- 


Jackson wasliving in the original Hermitage 
when the battle of New Orleans was fought 
in 1815. He had no children of his own, but 
he adopted the infant son {of his wife’s 
brother, who was the father of the man 
who sold his property to the patriotic ladies 
of Nashville. 


The House of All Nations, which was 
notorious in New York before the days of 
the Parkhurst crusade, has been trans- 
formed into a refuge and house of prayer by 
the Sisters of the Transfiguration, a lay 
order that devotes itself to Christian work 
among the working girls. This house 
is owned by ‘Al Adams, the Policy 
King,”’ who is now serving a term in Sing 
Sing for violation of the anti-policy law. 
They ubtained it at a moderate rental, for 
this large building at 117 and 119 West 
Thirty-second street had been idle for some 
years, and they removed there from their 
too narrow quarters on the same thorough- 
fare. Some of the ornate furniture already 
in the house has been stored in the cellar so 
that the big rooms can be filled with cots 
for the women under the care of the sisters. 
The noted ‘‘Hall of Mirrors”? has been 
taken for a chapel, and, as it remains as it 
was originally as far as the mirrors are con- 
cerned, the wards of the sisters kneeling at 
their devotion look like a multitude at 
prayer. 


In the death-of Henry D. Lloyd, a human- 
itarian reformer passed away who is pleas- 
antly remembered in Boston, where for two 
or three years he made his winter home, 
though allof his theories did not find uni- 
versal favor in this city. He was born in 
New York city, where his father was a min- 
ister of the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
he was educated at Columbia College and 
law school. In 1870 he was one of the 
prominent organizers of the young men’s 
municipal reform association which did so 
much to smash the infamous Tweed ma- 
chine, and in 1872 he went to Chicago, 
where he became an editorial writer on the 
Chicago Tribune. After relinquishing this 
work he devoted his time principally to pub- 
lishing books and articles on social and 
economic questions, and he was one of the 
counsel of the coal miners before the strike 
commission last winter. His devotion to 
the laboring classes seems to have been 
wholly unselfish, for he had ample means 
to live a life of luxurious ease. He was a 
radical of the radicals, but a conscientious 
one without doubt. 


>> 
>> 


In these days itis the hen, not the goose, 
that lays the golden egg, since the value of 
the yearly egg product of the United States 
exceeds that of the precious metals by mill- 
ions of dollars. 
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The Saunterer. 


It is poor business looking for dead men’s 
shoes, but, nevertheiess, this is a pursuit 
that nearly all of us follow more or less, 
sometimes with results that are far from 
gratifying, as was shown the other day 
when I asked a friend that I had not seen 
for some years, how much he inherited 
from the estate of an uncle of which he had 
great expectations. 

““T got just fifteen dollars,’ was his con- 
temptuous reply. 

** Not more! ’’ I exclaimed. 

“Only this and nothing more,” he 
answered in the language of Pue’s ‘‘ Raven,’’ 
and then he continued: ‘*I fought the 
darned thing for five years in the courts, to 
learn in the end that I only had a fortieth 
share in the property.”’ 

“Well, what did you do with what you 
did receive? ’’ I queried. 

“Gave it to the lawyer,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘in partial payment for his bill.’’ 

And when I left this legatee, after con- 
doling with him on his disappointment, he 
said: 

“Take out an endowment policy. You 
will realize more from it in the end than 
you will from a legacy.”’ 

As a consequence of this conversation, I 
have resolved to carry no more bottles of 
wine to my wife’s great aunt. 

I was in a district court not long since 
where a foreigner was fined twenty dollars 
for some offence that he had committed in ig- 
norance of the law. He did not have the 
money with him to settle, and so he was al- 
lowed to telephone for an acquaintance to 
come to his relief. Presently the friend in 
need came puffing into the hall of justice 
and said: 

*“T will give you ten dollars if you 
will let him off.”” This was in broken Eng- 
lish, which I do not pretend to repeat. 

He was informed that his offer could not be 
accepted even by the blind goddess, and he 
looked somewhat crestfallen for a minute, 
but he presently brightened up and re- 
marked: ’ 

“Very well, I’ll pay the twenty, but I ex- 
pect some green trading stamps in return.” 

Then he gazed round as if he were seek- 
ing for ‘a bargain counter, and was much 
surprised when he learned that he had got 
into the wrong skop for transacting business 
on his plan. 

My cat has been ailing for a long while, 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FAIR 
OPENS IN MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, OCTOBER 5 





EVERY INDICATION POINTS TO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION IN POINT 
OF EXHIBIT AND ATTENDANCE. 





would put him out of his misery. There- 
fore I went toa neighboring druggist who 
gave me a powder that he said would send 
poor puss to the land of eternal sleep if I 
put a pinch or two on the feline tongue. I 
obeyed the directions given, and pres- 
ently the unfortunate domestic quadruped 
dropped from the chair to the floor inca- 
pable of motion. I dropped a tear over the 
former house pet as I conveyed him to the 
backyard and left him there, not having the 
courage to bury him until after dinner. 
Later in the night when I went to perform 
the oftice of grave-digger, while Mrs. 
Sauntzrer held a_ kerosene lamp high 
in air, from the kitchen door I discov- 
ered that the body of the cat had disap- 
peared, and I wondered who had appro- 
priated so grewsome an object, though I 
was not sorry that I was relieved from a 
disagreeable task. Thenext morning, how- 
ever, a familiar sound came from the front 
porch, and I looked out of the: window to 
see Tom waiting to come into his breakfast. 
I came to the conclusion then and there that 
as a poisoner I am a ridiculous failure. 
There is no Borgia blood in mine. 

**What’s the matter?’ inquired Mrs. 
Saunterer, sweetly, when she heard me use 
a big, big D. 

““The cat came back,”? was my only re- 
sponse. 

Blewit’s wife wanted to go to the theatre 
the other night, but Blewit, who occcasion- 
ally has an economical, not to say mean fit 
come over him, said: 

**Oh, no, we will go to the fair in the 
Mechanics building and that will only cost 
us twenty-five cents apiece. . 

Well they went, and Blewit, who had ex- 
hausted all his small cuin matching at lunch 
that day with some of his down-town asso- 
ciates, had in his pocket only a two-doilar 
bill and a check that he had failed to have 
cashed. They walked over to the exhibition, 
though Mrs. Blewit mildly hinted at a car- 
riage as the evening was a little moist. 
Blewit, however, failed to see the point of 
her gentle suggestion, and after he had 
bought his admission tickets he strolled 
about for awhile and then exclaimed: 

‘** Let us go in here.”’ 

“Twenty-five cents,”’ said the attendant. 
That left a dollar in Blewit’s pocket. 
After they had come out from this unex- 
pected fifty cents worth of sight-seeing, 
Mrs. Blewit said: 

“Tam tired. Suppose we go upstairs in 
the gallery and take seats, so that we can 
listen comfortably to the playing of the 
band.’’ 

** All right,’’ assented Blewit, but he was 
not so cheerful when he found he had to 
put out another fifty cents for seats. 

And then Blewit had fifty cents left, but 
this soon disappeared in enjoying other 
things. 

When they reached the street again it was 
raining and he had no umbrella, so he sum- 
moned a hack, telling the driver, a man he 
fortunately happened to know, that he 
would pay him the next day. And now he 
says that he will never try the economical 
dodge again, and Mrs. Blewit, when she 
went over to take tea with her mother the 
next day, said that Blewit was the stingiest 
man in Boston. She did not, however, see 
him when he opened that quart of extra dry 
in payment of a bet that he lost on the base- 
ball game. 

Iam absent-minded at times, and at a 
restaurant the other day I took from the 
rack a hat that I supposed was mine. When 
I came to put it on, however, I discovered 
that it was a world too large, and I was 
about to return it to the place where it orig- 
inally hung, when an old man blustered up 
to me and shouted: 

** You’ve stolen my hat, sir.’’ 

“This naturally attracted the attention 
of all the people in the dining-room, and I 
answered : 

** When I turn thief I’ll purloin something 
that did not come out of the ark with the 
animal that wears bristles.’’ 

Then I donned my own stylish tile and 
paid my check. 

The managers of the St. Louis Fair are 
prepared for the Eastern objector to the 
St. Louis heat. An advanced notice gives 
the following variety of chilly entertain- 
ments. 

There will be a ship making a voyage to 
the North Pole. 

An artificial snowstorm. 

Snow-capped Alps. 

A skating rink, the largest in the world. 
Refrigerator building 320x210 feet; cold- 
storage capacity three hundred thousand 
square feet. 

Ice plant which produces three hundred 
tons of ice daily. 

Ninety thousand gallons of water per 
minute flow over cascades. 

The temperatures of buildings reduced by 
connection with refrigerator building. 

An artificial swimming pool. 

And finally, plenty of shade, one-third of 
site is a natural forest. 

This makes one shiver, and a lightning 
thought questions ‘‘ will there be fur wraps, 
skates and bathing suits on tap as well?” 
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——The farm practice course at the Rhode 
Island Agricultural College begins Nov.9 and 
closes Dec. 18. It is intended for those who can- 
not spare time for longer courses. Instruction is 
given in actual farm work, and many of the dark 
points made clear. The short poultry course 
extends from Jan.6 to Feb. 17, and a dozen or 
more poultry experts have already been secured 
as instructors. 

— aA curious phase of the plan to secure na- 
tional control of the Mississippi river levees 
(which plan will take concrete form during the 
convention in New Orleans on Oct. 27 of the 
Mississippi River Improvement and Levee As- 
sociation) is the enthusiastic advocacy and 
co-operation being given it by the railroad 
systems of the Mississippi river vatley. The 
completion of the Mississippi river levee 
system would mean the deepening of the 
channel and all-the-year navigation, which, in 
turn, would mean active and _  all-the-year 
freigit competition with the railroads. And 
it is a.vell-known fact that water competition 
is never encouraged by the railroads. But 
ip the case in question, the railroads are far- 
sighted. The completion and control of the Mis- 
sissippi river levee system by the Government 
would not only mean all-the-year navigation, 
but, which is more important, would also mean 
the reclamation of some 30,000 square miles of 
alluvial lands, which in time would vastly in- 
crease the wealth of the United States. Drained 
and leveed, a vast population would soon place 
these 20,000,000 acres of rich lands—the richest on 
the American continent—in cultivation, raising 
cotton, sugar cane, corn, etc., and the increased 
tonnage the railroads would haul would increase 
their reyenues many fold, while the water compe- 
tition would work to the advantage of all classes 
of citizens alike. 

——The joint meeting of the Rhode Island 
Board of Agriculture and ;the board of mana- 
gers of the.college held at Kingstown, Wednes- 











that Aaron Burr visited in 1804. General 


and so I thought one night last week I 
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UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BEACH ST., BOSTON. 





Located two blocks from “The South Ter 
minal” and Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric 
cars to all parts of Boston and summer 
resort steamboat-wharfs, pass the door. Be- 
ing a family hotel, special inducements for 
touring parties and ladies traveling alone. 
Also near all wholesale and retail houses. 
Is very convenient for traveling agents re- 
quiring sample rooms. 
TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


Don’t Freeze 


and waste time and money and become useless. 

just when you want them most. 

Our Gasoline Engines are 
Frost-Proof, 
Dust-Proof, 
Trouble-Proof. 


Always ready, always willing, start immediately, 
all weathers, all places, all times. 


Something new in SAWING RIGS also. 
Honest goods, fair prices, square treatment. 


ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
195 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 


JAS. G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 








dition to speeches by members of the college fac- 
ulty and experiment station, remarks were made 
by Governor Garvin, Secr: tary of State Bennett, 
Hon. Obadiah Brown, Hon. William Williams and 
Hon. John G. Glarke. The board vf agriculture 
expressed themselves as very much pleased with 
the present condition of the college and pledged 
their best efforts to further the interests of the 
college. 

——More than fifty million pounds of India 
rubber, valued at more than $30,000,000, was im- 
ported into the United States last year. In 1890 
the quantity was only thirty-three million pounds, 
in 1880 sixteen millions, in 1870 nine millions, and 
in 1862, the earliest date at which it was sepa- 
rately shown in the import statements, was only 
2,125,561 pounds. This very rapid growth in the 
importation of crude India rubber is of course 
due to the great increase in tts use in manufact- 
uring, both as to rubber garments, shoes, etc., 
and ‘its use in machinery and as tires for vehi- 
cles. Over $100,000,000 worth of manufactures 
from India rubber are now turned out from the 
factories of the country every year, and about 
half of this total is in the form of boots and shoes. 
The product of crude rubber is limited, and 
manufacturers are becoming anxious about the 
future supply. 

—tThe annual meeting of the Maine State 
Pomological Society will be held in Auburn, Nov. 
10, 11 and 12. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew to Deo It, and All About Prea® 
able Poultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese ang 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubatorss 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouGgH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 33534, Bou«ion. Mass. 


JAMES BROin. no, ruocisHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 














from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat . 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” **Her Wants kupplied,” 
"A Cat 


* No autaor c: uld be more justified in s ing on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautifu ape of 
these lovely creatures owe not only the 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and know e 
of this wel-known breeder The book 
much useful information as to the diet and generat 
care, it be in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 


“imteresting and instru tive in this book.”— Schoo’ 


ca‘s will be glad to read.”—George T. Augell, in 
Dumb Amma, 


oston. 

“Itisa 1 volume, both for the owners of the 
Angote and othe: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
ful ¥, illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority exceedingly enter- 
ta! full of fase, <a illustrated." Amers- 
can , Boston, Mass. 

Price, post 1.35. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. uae, 5 d 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
290 Wachington Strect, Boston, Mass- 





day, Oct. 7, was a very pleasant occasion. In ad- 
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Certainly there has been very little 
weather during the past summer to make 
the sun freckle. 





Harvard will probably recover, but the 
crimson head will long ache at the memory 
of David Amherst’s little sling shot. 
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Who will march with Dowie and give us 
the magazine article? We have enough 
faith in the sincerity of the leader to be- 
lieve that he will not do it himself. 

It is difficult not to suspect in Fra 
Alberto’s attitude toward college education 
that, at the formative period, there was 
little pilgrimage toward some established 
centre of collegiate education. 

—_ 

The postal receipts of the Hub during 
September were two per cent. greater than 
in the September preceding. We hope 
this does not mean that there are two per 
cent. more Bostonians who have elected 
literature as a life work ? 
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The Chicago manufacturer whose son has 
recently inaugurated a strike in his factory, 
wherein he was acting foreman, may well 
exclaim, ‘“‘How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth itis to have a son who has become 


99 


president of a labor union! 
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Will Boston establish a local branch of 
the Dyspeptic Club that has been organized 
at Jersey City. The method of the club is 
sympathetic. There are to be introspective 
papers discussing the individual dyspepsias, 
and the battle with the Demon is appar- 
ently to be conducted with method and pur- 


pose. ek 


Apparently the officials of the Sagadahoc 
County Fair were inclined to view as a fake 
the strike inaugurated by the fakirs; but, 
as seen from a distance, the faking brother- 
hood, two hundred strong in this instance, 
had rather the stronger position. A county 
fair without the fakir would be a good deal 
like a banquet without salt. 

While the young men in Dr. Wiley’s 
squad are sitting down to their diet of saly- 
Cilic acid, they may take comfort in know- 
ing that it is a favorite health food with the 
nitrosomonas and the nitrobacter, two in- 
teresting little bacteria now under investi- 
gation at the new Technology laboratory 
right here in Boston. 
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We are interested to note the advent of a 
new magazine which promises us just the 
<‘ kind of fiction that appeals to the readers 
with red blood in their veins.”” Our own 
blood is—or at least was the last time we 
cut our finger—quite red, and yet we have 
seen many stories described in just this 
fashion that did not all appeal to us. 

The troubled depths of modern supersti- 
tion are again stirred and brought to the 
surface by the arrest of a palmist in Chic- 
ago, believed to be the person wanted in 
Boston for larceny. The average intelligent 
citizen seldom realizes how many persons 
still make a comfortable living by methods 
that are supposed to belong way back in the 
dark ages. 
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Is the return of crinoline possible? Hardly 


-any fashion of the past has been so ridiculed 
_in the retrospect by both sexes, and yet 


Paris is sending out terrifying rumors. A 
French writer has recently said, looking 
back at the period when crinoline was the 
fashion, that he still curses the authors of a 
fashion that for five years utterly obscured 
French taste. 





Truly these are democratic days when 
a prince of Persia may be sued by the 
Royal Dentist for the unprincely sum of 
$2000. The inventive lady of the ‘* Arabian 
Nights ” could hardly have imagined such a 
situation; even weof the Twentieth Century 
ean scarce evade the thought that Dr. 
Wagschal, the dentist in question, is some- 
thing of a mad wag. 

The times have taught humanity to take 
the ordinary testimonial with a grain of salt ; 
we even hesitate to be convinced when Mr. 
Corbett, over hisown photograph, declares 
that some of his friends have been greatly 
benefited by such and such a familiar spe- 
cific. But atestimonial from the Board of 
Trade still carries several tons of weight, 
and the Good Government Association is to 
be congratulated in having its purposes so 
publicly and warmly endorsed by that im- 
portant body. 








We are interested to note that the princi- 
pal of a Western school announces that he 
is usingthe daily paper asa means of in- 
teresting his classes in geography. If he 
also interests them in getting the best out 
of the daily paper he will be doing a service, 
not only to his pupils, but to the paper also. 
One of the main sources of strength in ad- 
verse criticism of the press lies in the fact 
that its readers, as a mass, are not yet dev- 
eloped to the point of demanding a full al- 
lowance of genuine respect from those who 
conduct editorial policies. 

In the Middle Ages there might have 
been more sympathy for the New Haven 
person who recently came near to murder- 
ing his better half because she would talk 
too much. In the Twentieth Century, how- 
ever, impartial justice gives her the last 
word by sentencing the indignant husband 
to three months of bachelor meditation. 
What will happen if she says “‘I told you 
so’? when he comes out, remains for the 
future to settle. ‘The temptation will natu- 
rally be great, but we sincerely hope that 
she will find strength to resist it. 

A New Haven clergyman comments as 
follows on President Hadley’s recent ad- 
dress to the Spanish War veterans: ‘‘ Dr. 
Hadley says: ‘The civil war was the only 
way to remove the differences between the 
North and South. It was a process of sur- 
gery necessary to remove a dangerous dis- 
ease.’ Nice English that; nice language!’’ 
And then the reverend gentleman continues: 
**But it is rot. The peanut republic of 
Mexico abolished slavery without blood- 
shed.”” How, we wonder, would the 
speaker define his own English; and his 
own language? 
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Mr. Wiiliam Lloyd Garrison’s indignant 
protest against the Chinatown raid is some- 
thing to be taken very seriously. It is one 
thing to carry out a law, even if the justice 
of the law is not universally admitted, but it 
is quite another for an ordinarily self- 
respecting community to see itself reflected 


in its daily papers very much in the charac | tended to imitate the soaring of a bird re- 
ter of an unusually large gang of houdlums. | fused to work, as if nature had placed a 


t 
Nor is it altogether comforting to reflec 
that similar action would hardly have been 
taken aguinst the descendants or represen- 
tatives of any other nationality,—except 
our own Indians. 
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The special poultry course at Rhode 
Island Agricultural College was the first of 
the kind, and is still one of the best. The 
writer, who was present at the first session, 
and also occasionally during subsequent 
years, has been pleased to note the steady 
improvement in system, equipment and 
grade of instruction, until it has become 
possible to pack a surprising amount of 
help and teaching into a six weeks course. 
It would almost pay to attend the whole 
term of the school just to hear ‘ Father 
Isaac’”’ Felch show the young folks how to 
judge and score pure-bred poultry, or to 
listen to J. F. Crangle while he “ talks 
turkey”? and answers questions by the 
score without the least doubt. An enthusi- 
astic young man or woman may pick up 
points during such a course that might 
never have come to their attention even 
after years of practical work on their own 
account. It is just such a vourse as any 
farmer’s son or daughter needs if interested 
in any branch of poultry affairs. 
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The proposed enlargement of the Erie 
canal system has been arousing decided 
opposition among the farmers of New York 
State. The cost would be enormous, even if 
not increased by political jobbery. The 
benefit would be shared by the whole 
nation, and the expense should be divided 
in some way and not saddled upon a single 
State. Something should bedone. It looks 
as though Canadian cities were gaining 
business at the expense of New York, and 
chiefly by reason of the canal system of 
Canada. Moutreal’s exports have doubled in 
twenty years, while New York’s have in- 
creased less than fifty per cent. Boston 
has suffered in like manner. A good canal 
from Lake Erie and the one projected to 
cross Cape Cod would bring Boston and 
Providence as wellas New York within the 
line of inland navigation reaching away to 
the end of Lake Superior. Great enter- 
prises of this kind should be managed by 
the national Government and carried on 
during times of business dullness, when the 
country would otherwise be full of idle and 
distressed laborers. 











Saving Corn Fodder. 


In conversing with quite a number of 
good farmers recently, I find that not a few 
have their doubts about the advisability of 
cutting up corn for fodder. They think it 
is too expensive a feed when cost of hand- 
ling, husking and shredding is all footed 
up. I have noticed a number of new silos 
built this fall, and it seems that about all 
our farmers who are engaged in the dairy 
business now havethem. It will undoubt- 
edly pay any man who raises cattle to any 
considerable extent to build a silo. 

But to cut up all the corn to make dry 
fodder for winter feeding, there is a ques- 
tion about its being the most economical 
feed, so far as roughage is concerned. 

The cheapest and best way we have 
ever found for disposing of apart of the 
fodder crop is to feea it in the pasture field 
so long as nice weather lasts in the fall. 
Here winter begins in earnest about 
Thanksgiving, and stock is hardly ever 
placed in regular winter quarters before 
that time. Then we have October and 
November, if not a _ part of Septem- 
ber, when fodder can. be profitably 
fed cut.. The ¢orn can be _ husked 
as the fodder is needed, and if not all 
needed for fattening swine may be thrown 
in small heaps and in the barn or in pens 
out doors. Without reshocking the fodder 
is carted directly to the field, and enough 
can be scattered around to last several days, 
or it will be sufficient to make say two feed- 
ings a week. 

The refuse of corn stalks thus left in the 
ground is a great protection to the blue 
grass, and will stimulate an early and vig- 
orous growth the following season. 

If the hay crop is short it is better, per- 
haps, to piece it out with fodder than to 
have to buy hay. But if fodder is not all 
fed out doors along in the fall it should be 
placed under shelter of some kind, for it 
doesn’t pay to go out and dig it out of the 
snow or mud, cutting up the fields, and this 
when half the fodder is rotten. This season 
the labor problem has been a difficult one to 
solve on most farms, for men could not be 
had to cut up corn in many instances. 
Work the farmer can’t do right along from 
one season to another with his regular farm 
force had better not be planned out too ex- 
tensively. 
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Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow. 


The largest hall in Glasgow seats about 
three thousand persons, but six thou- 
sand tickets had been issued to hear 
Mr. Chamberlain. The house was 
packed four hours before the time set 
for the meeting. When the ex-Colonial 
secretary appeared he received a tremen- 
dous ovation. The man of the hour of the 
British Empire, as he stood bowing his 
acknowledgements to the vast audience, was 
indeed a striking figure. Many had begun 
to fear that the strain of the past four years 
was telling heavily upon him, and that his 
extraordinary youth, in spite of sixty-seven 
summers, was rapidly disappearing, but it 
soon became apparent that this was not so. 
Mr.Chamberlain was the embodiment of stal- 
wart vigor upon this occasion. Even his 
voice was fresh and youthful. There was 
no attempt at oratory, no striving after 
effect. His whole speech was delivered with 
great restraint,in a calmly argumentative 
tone, except, when in paying a tribute to 
the greatness uf the British Empire, he rose 
to real eloquence. 

Mr. Chamberlain has often said of late 
that, if he were vouchsafed seven years 
more of life and health, he would guarantee 
to carry England with him in his tariff 
policy. But many of his ardent supporters 
think that he will triumph within three 
years from now. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s peroration was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ I warn you, I urge you, I implore 
you to do nothing that will tend towards 
the disintegration of the Empire, not to re- 
fuse to sacrifice futile superstition and 
inept prejudice, and thereby to lose the re- 
sult of centuries of noble effort and patriotic 
endeavour.”’ 
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Shall We Ever be Able to Fly? 


The djsaster that attended Darius Green 
and his flying machine seemed to have been 
repeated in some respects by the failure 
that attended the attempt of Mr. Manley to 
launch satisfactorily Professor Langley’s 
aerdrome. The machine went down instead 
of forward and up, and sank in the waters 
of the Potomac only to come to the surface 
awreck. It did not even float through the 
air with the greatest of ease for a short dis- 
tance, as did the flying young man on the 








giant trapeze, for its machinery that was in- 
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NEW SEEDLING HYDRANGEA “SUPERBA,” GROWN BY M. H. WALSH. 


Horticultural Society. 


the exhibition of the Massachusetts 





ban on the copying of her skillful devices. 
It was a costly experiment, this initial trip 
of the air ship, for $50,000 of the appropria- 
tion of Congress for army, ordinance and 
fortification improvements was spent on the 
trial, to say nothing of the loss sustained by 
the Smithsonian Institution through the 
same cause, 

Still neither Professor Langley nor Mr. 
Manley are discouraged. They still have 
faith in the final success of a machine built 
on the principal of the aerdrome, and faith 
often leads to victory. A great many in- 
ventors have met with discouragement at 
the outset, and by persistency have tri- 
umphed in the end, though it must be con- 
fessed, too, that thousands of inventors 
have seen their designs come to naught. 
But air ships are in the air, to use a current 
form of expression, and hundreds of people 
predict that their children will be practically 
familiar with !profitable aerial navigation. 
Julian Hawthorne even goes so far as to say 
that it is imaginable that human beings will 
yet overcome the law of gravitation, and 
float at will through the encasing air, and 
that investigations into the finer qualities 
of matter may explain just what this thing 
is that we call weight so that we may be on 
the way of getting rid of it. In the Book- 
lover’s Magazine Mr. Hawthorne says: 
* There is nothing iu the muscular system 
of a sea-gull which can explain its remain- 
ing for hours, and perhaps for days, on the 
wing ; and it may turn out that electricity or 
some sister power is keeping it up in a 
manner so simple as to escape detection. 
Why,” he asks, in conclusion, ‘* should 
not man walk on air, or cleave it with the 
speed of an arrow, without any mate- 
rial machinery whatever?’’ This flight 
of imagination is worthy of the] writer’s 
father, the great psychological ro- 
mancer, and dreamers have been sometimes 
prophets, but we fear that Hawthorne’s sug- 
gestions about the possibility of ‘the atmos- 
phere supporting flying men as the water 
supports floating or swimming ones are too 
extravagant tc be seriously entertained. 
Nevertheless the vision of the hero of 
**Lockley Hall’? may become measurably 
true, though none of us now on earth will 
live to see 

* The heavens filled with commerce, 
Argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight 

Dropping down with silken bales.” 
Langley’s first experiment was more suc- 
cessful than his second one, and perhaps 
his next attempt may bea happy verifica- 
tion of the saying about the third time that 
never fails. 


—_ 
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Good Roads in the East. 


For the last ten years the question of road 
improvement has received a good deal of 
attention from the legislators in the East- 
ern States, notably in Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. Careful study of the road 
question in these States soon developed the 
fact that the counties and towns were doing 
little and in many cases nothing, and that 
the roads were gradually becoming worse 
instead of better. 

In Massachusetts the idea was first con- 
ceived of having the State and civil sub- 
divisions thereof co-operate in the im- 
provement of the roads. A State law em- 
bodying this principle was adopted in New 
Jersey about the same time as in Massa- 
chusetts, and for the last ten years remark- 
able progress has been made in these two 
States. Indeed, the principle of State aid 
has become so popular within the last few 
years that this same principle has been en- 
acted into law in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, and the idea is being carefully 
considered by the legislatures of many of 
the Southern and Western States. 

M. O. Eldridge, Assistant Director, Office 
of Public Road Inquiries of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, recently made an 
inspection trip through the States of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New York. In an interview Mr. 
Eldridge had the following to say in regard 
to the road conditions in these States: 

**T am fully convinced, from my recent 
trip, that the roads which have been built 
in the East through the aid of the States 
and under the direction of highway com- 
missions are the best roads in the United 
States, and are equal, if not superior, to 
the best roads in the world. This is due to 
the fact that these roads have been built 
under intelligent supervision, by skillful 
workmen, out of the very best materials 
and with American road-building machin- 
ery; whereas, most of the roads that I have 
seen in the old country were built by hand, 
and have since been maintained in the same 
way. in spite of the long drought which 
prevailed throughout the New England 
States during the spring and summer the 
State roads were firm and smooth, and al- 
though I persona'ly inspected over five hun- 
dred miles of improved roads, I did not see 
a single one which had raveled or which had 
signs of wear from the recent dry weather. 
In the southeastern part of Massachusetts 
and along Cape Cod Bay, and in the south- 
ern part of Connecticut, the old roads were 
composed entirely of sand, but in spite of 
the dry weather the State roads built 
on these sand foundations are remarkably 
hard and smooth.”’ 

Me. Eldridge was asked if he thought the 
people of the Eastern States who had al- 








organized to continue the work along the 
present lines, would be willing to accept 
assistance from the general Government in 
building roads as provided for in the Brown- 
low bill? 

**T believe,”’ replied Mr. Eldridge, ‘‘ that 
the people of the Eastern States are so en- 
thusiastic on the subject of good roads that 
they would be glad to accept the co-vpera- 
tion of the Government. They have been 
building good roads for the past ten years, 
yet the work of completing the system has 
just fairly started. If the present plans 
and liberal appropriations are continued, it 
will take many years to improve all the im- 
portant highways in these States, and con- 
sequently the people are anxious to secure 
any additional aid possible. The State high- 
way commissioners of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York and New Jersey ex- 
pressed themselves as being in favor of 
national aid, and I believe that all the good 
roads people in the Eastern States are in 
favor of it.” 


a> 


Cranks and Publicity. 


The publicity given to the doings of 
cranks is harmful, because it results in the 
multiplication of these pests, who are of no 
use in the world, except, perhaps, in the 
way of testing the virtue of patience 
among the saner part of the community. 
Pity, however, for their vagaries should not 
blind us to their possibility for doing harm. 
We doubt if such a thing as a harmless 
crank exists, though we hear enough about 
him in the newspapers. The man so desig- 
nated only waits for a good opportunity to 
commit some desperate act that will give 
him notoriety. His vanity isabnormal, and, 
failing to get recognition in any other way, 
he resorts to deeds of violence to bring him- 
self before the public. He does nut value 
his own life much, and he is willing to en- 
danger it if he can attain to the dignity ofa 
martyr in the minds of people, who, in their 
loss of mental balance, are like himself. 

Three of our Presidents have been slain, 
each one by a crank, and yet we seem to 
think that few precautions should be taken 
to protect the Chief Executive of the nation 
from deadly assault. Congress has failed 
to pass any measures that wou!d result in 
better security for the head of the nation, 
evidently believing that it would interfere 
with republican simplicity to take anything 
like military precautions to secure the 
safety of the President on all occasions and 
in all places. In old times it was the cus- 
tom in this country for visitors to walk into 
the offices of our public functionaries with- 
out ceremony and oftentimes without spe- 
cial announcement, but those days, with the 
rapid growth of the country, have passed, 
and only in very small communities can 
anything like this democratic system, or 
rather lack of system, exist. 

Notwithstanding, however, the care that 
is taken to guard officials, they are often 
annoyed by persistent cranks who are seek- 
ing to obtain a cheap fame like that which 
Wilkes Booth sought when he took for his 
model the ambitious youth who fred the 
Ephesian dome. President Roosevelt has 
been recently disturbed in the White House 
by two or three vagrants, and it would have 
been wise if they had been turned out and 
dismissed to obscurity without letting the 
whole country know of their wild antics. 
They sought disreputable celebrity and they 
got it, and this may tempt others to follow 
in their footsteps. Man is an imitative 
creature at best. He wants to pattern after 
his fellows, and when he is a crank he of 
course imitates what is bad and extrava- 
gant. If his freaks were kept secret, his 
followers would be few.. 

=> 
Poisons. 


Accidents are common in dealing with or 
getting rid of poisonous drugs; and in dis- 
posing of any poison no longer required, or 
about whose identity any doubts are enter- 
tained, care should be taken that they are 
effectually destroyed, or they may turn up 
again in unexpected fashion, and become 
agents for mischief. The writer remembers 
a case in whicha stick of phosphorus was 
thrown out of the back door and forgotten 
for some time. Later on several hens were 
found dead,and these were boiled up with the 
wash for the pigs. Next, two fine sows were 
found to beill. Nothing could be made of 
their symptoms; some hap-hazard treatment 
for their relief failed, and both died. A 
post-mortem examination was determined 
on, and as soon as the first one was opened 
the cause of the death was at once apparent 
—it smelled like a match tactory. This led 
to an examination of the contents of the 
washtub, the remains of the poisoned hens 
were raked out, and finally the piece of 
phosphorus was found among the bushes 
into which 1t had been thrown. 

Every bottle, tin or package ought to be 
distinctly labeled with the name of the 
drug it contains, and, if poisonous, with the 
word “‘ Poison,”’ preferably with the regu- 
lation label with red letters on a black or 
white ground. Labels will become defaced 
by the action of time and dirty handling, 
and damp will cause them to drop off, so 
that when necessary they should he re- 
newed. A few “ blank slips ’’ and ‘‘ poison ” 
labels can be obtained from the chemist 
from which the farmer obtains his suppl 
of drugs, or, if not, any slip of white paper 
plainly written on with the name of the 
drug, and pasted or gummed on the pack- 








.| probability of its containing any nitrate of 


cuphoard, in a dry place, and under lock 
and key, and the key should not leave the 
custody of some responsible person, prefer- 
ably the owner or somebody who under- 
stands at least something about the nature of 
the drugs. This is a useful plan, not only as 
a measure of precaution against the misuse 
of, or accidents with, poisons, but because 
nearly all medicinal agents. deteriorate in 
quality by keeping in paper packets, or in 
a damp place, and many are entirely 
spoiled, and become practically inert, by ex- 
posure to a strong light, to the air, or in a 
damp place mace 


How to Use ‘Nitrate of Soda. 


The drift of advice at the present day is 
to recommend nitrate of soda as the best 
source from which the farmer can obtain 
nitrogen. This advice is based for the 
most part on the fact that nitrogen in that 
form is most readily available as plant food, 
the effect being seen on some crops within 
twenty-eight hours of its application, in the 
deeper green of the leaves, one of the strik- 
ing effects of nitrogen food when incor- 
porated in the plant. 

The cause of this is, that whereas other 
forms of nitrogen have to go through quite 
a chemical change before they become avail- 
able, nitrate of soda is the one form in 
which it exists as almost pure plant form. 
Now it is very generally known that of the 
three essentials in fertilizers, nitrogen, 
potash and phosphouic acid, while the two 





mon tillage soils, the former, on the con- 
trary, may be taken into solution by water 
and carried down into the lower strata be- 
yond the reach of the roots of our annual 
crops, and be taken from our fields and 
mingled with the brook, or wherever the 
water finds an outlet. 

In ordinary seasons this characteristic of 
the nitrogen element has not always an im- 
portant bearing on the selection of a source 
for supply, as the rainfall is rarely so heavy 
in any shower as to carry it below the feed- 
ing ground of the roots of our vegetables. 
Yet in the economy of farming it is wise to 
bear this fact in mind and govern ourselves 
accordingly. 

When buying our fertilizers it will be 
wise to ask from what source its nitrogen 
was taken, and to prefer those where it is 
not all from nitrate of soda, preferring that 
it should be partly from dried blood, bone, 
cottonseed meal or fish—in which form, 
while not so available, it is less liable to be 
wasted by heavy rains and become plant 
food for our crops iu their more advanced 
stage of growth. 

If our fertilizer is ot the low-grade sort, 
which makes up the great bulk of those sold 
in the market, containing but two or three 
per cent. of nitrogen, there will be but little 


soda in its composition; what they have will 
be likely to come from dissolved bone. 

The higher grade, those whose nitrogen 
runs up to five and six per cent., will be 
very likely to have the nitrate, and if the 
bags containing it havea moist look on the 
outside one may safely infer the presence of 
a large proportion of it. I have had theim- 
portanceof the wisdom of knowing in what 
form nitrogen entered in various forms in 
fertilizers greatly impressed on me this sea- 
son by some costly personal experience. I 
used a number of tons of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer on several crops which were planted 
the latter part of May; then came the re- 
markably heavy rains of June, the effects of 
which, as the results have proved, were to 
carry the nitrate of soda, which entered 
largely into its composition, down below the 
feeding ground of the crops to which the 
fertilizer had been applied. The result has 
been that I have had to replace the leached- 
away nitrate by a fresh application. 

The advice, now often given, to make 
more than one application of the nitrate, 
advice founded on the results from care- 
fully tried experiments made at our agri- 
cultural colleges, is every way excellent. 
For the future I shall preferto buy a low- 
grade fertilizer and then purchase my 
nitrate separately, applying the latter to 
my crops as the season advances. As the 
nitrate will burn foliage, we must govern 
ourselves accordingly when applying it. 
With a twist of the hand we scatter it 
around the young cabbage and’ then cut it 
in. J. J. H. GREGORY. 
Essex County, Mass. 





Quality of Holstein Milk. 


An excerpt from a Chicago daily of late 
date containing a most unjust stricture on 
Holstein-Friesian cattle, has just been 
handed me; and, in the interests of justice, 
I ask space in your columns for a brief 
reply. The excerpt is headed ‘‘ The Holstein 
Must Go,”’ and the pertinent part is as fol- 
lows: 

** The Holstein cow was dragged into the 
pure milk campaign yesterday. Chief Milk 
Inspector Thomas F. Grady declared the 
milk from Holsteins lacking in nourish- 
ment. ‘The Holsteins must go,’ he said. 
‘The babies of Chicago demand it. The 
trouble with Holsteins is that they give a 
big quantity of milk, and that the quality, 
therefore, is inferior. ‘armers should have 
Jerseys, Ayrshires or Durhams.’”’ 

While Mr. Grady may be entirely familiar 
with Chicago ward politics, I have serious 
doubts as to his familiarity with dairy cat- 
tle; and lam sure that when it comes to 
feeding babies, a man who recommends the 
Jersey cow—a cow giving small quantities 
of milk very much richer in fat than the 
milk of the human mother, milk so 
rich that it would induce dysentery 
at once—does not know what he is talking 
about. If a man were to choose a foster- 
mother: to nurse his child, he would choose 
a strong, healthy woman, with plenty of 
vitality. If he must use the cow as a fos- 
ter-mother, and can select himself, he will 
choose a strong, healthy, vigorous cow, of 
that breed which gives milk nearest in 
composition to the milk of the human 
mother. 

The average composition of thousands of 
analyses of human milk shows less than 
three per cent. fat and nine per cent. of 
solids not fat. The average analysis’ of 
cows’ milk the world over, cows with Jer- 


3.5 per cent. fat and 9.5 per cent. solids not 
fat. During the past two years alone more 
than 1200 Holstein-Friesian cows of all ages 
have been officially tested for a period of at 
least one week by the various State experi- 
ment stations, and with every milking thus 
tested the average per cent. of fat for all the 
milk taken in bulk is found to be 3.4 per 
cent. 

It is thus seen that while the milk of the 
Holstein-Friesian cow exceeds the milk of 
the human mother considerably in per cent. 


latter are not leached by rain out of com-. 


sey blood being excepted, is a little above |' 


The city milk dealer will always assert 
that the farmer is at fault in the milk ., r 
plied, and is always demanding milk ;j...... 
in butter fat. He wishes this, not that he 
may retail it as it comes in, but that he ,,,... 
skim off a part of the cream to sell as ere; z 
and yet have fat enough left in the mj). 
pass inspection. The farmers and (., 
men prefer Holstein-Friesian cows beeai su 
they are large, healthy and vigorons. 
give large quantities of most excelleyit ;, 
which averages much above the sta),; 
required ; and if they can only get it i), | 
condition, and without watering or .;. 
ming, all city mothers will find in Ho'. 
Friesian milk health, strength and yi:,, 
for the little ones. 

MALCOLM H. Garpy; :. 

Darien, Wis. 





Cream Separation by Water. 


Quite recently the dairy world has }. 
considerably stirred up over the dilut 
system of cream separation, it having }. 
sprung as something new, whereas it \ 
known twenty-five years ago that cr 
could be raised quickly by thinning 1, 
with water. 

That all the cream can be separated by ; . 
diluting process, or practically all, there 
noquestion. The principal objection to t) 
system is the diluted condition of the skii, 
milk, it containing, a3 a rule, at least 0) 
hundred per cent. of water, which, 
course, spoils it for drinking or any dome, 
tic purposes. 

One would naturally think that mi}: 
diluted one hundred per cent. with wate; 
would be ruined for any use whatever, ) + 
the writer has talked with some farme: 
who have practiced the diluting system, ai: 
they claimed that for feeding hogs they ha: 
just as soon have the diluted skimmilk as t. 
have it pure. Their theory is:that the hou; 
must have a certain umount of water an) 
way, and a portion, or even all of it, can 
just as well be given to them with the mill: 
as to be given clear. 

But here at the North where ice can be 
readily obtained, the Swedish system of 
cream raising can be practiced to good ad- 
vantage, and then the skimmilk will be all 
one can care for with all the cream out of 
it. 

There is also what may be valled a com- 
bination of a modification of each of the 
above systems of cream separation that can 
be practiced when one has no ice or water 
cold enough for the practice of the Swedish 
system. This system calls for ten totwenty 
per cent. dilution with water. 

F. W. MOsELry. 

Clinton, Ia. 





The successful fashion in which the 
“centres ’ of education have begun their 
experiment is yet another indication of the 
fact that many persons wish that they could 
go to school overagain. And it isthe possi- 
bility of just this point of view in later life 
that presents the hardest practical problem 
for those who would devise general educa- 
tional systems. 











This Gasoline 


ENGINE 


is acknowledged to be reliable, 
all not so are dear at any price. 
Reliability is the only test of 
cheapness. Write for our special 
offer No. 7. Itis liable to save 
you money. We are the largest 
water supply house. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress Street, BOSTON. 














No Painting Required 
on Arrow Brand 
Asphalt Ready 
po! . Can 
be easily laid, as 
the work onl 
consists of nail- 
ing and cement- 
ing the joints. Samples, prices and booklet giving 
instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., SO Pine St.. N. ¥. 


Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up ‘your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 
years. 

Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get them as 
they are collected from house to house, Write 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 














Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston and Newton, N. H 





of fat, the excess is not enough to be inju- 
rious tothe children. Under the auspices 
of the Physicians and Surgeons Associa- 
tion of Chicago, there has been established at 
DeKalb, Ill., a large dairy for the produc- 
tion of certified milk for infants and in- 
valids, the milk selling at wholesale for sev- 
eral times the price of common milk, and 
the cows used are almost entirely of Hol- 





age, is better than nothing. 





ready built some good roads, and who have 


All medicines should be kept in a special 


DRILL WELLS 


with Loomis’ late improved machinery and 

ou can make large profits on capital invested. 
They are leaders in the line. The most effec- 
tive and durable Well Drilling Machines 
im America. Address 





stein-Friesian blood. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Are In a Class 


There Being 475,000 In Use 
| Or Ten Times All Other Makes Combined 


FIRST---ALWAYS BEST---CHEAPEST 


By Themselves 














Send for catalog 
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NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. CO. 


RUTLAND, VT. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


















Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Oct. 21, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....3759 17,569 75 18,136 1965 


Last weeK....2858 12,605 120 25,999 1772 
One year ago 5068 =: 16,210 165 21,762 1853 
Horses ......- 505 





Prices en Northern Cattle. 


BegeF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 

2.75@3.50. Western steers, $3.87@6. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25;. fancy milch cows, 
$50a@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
4@4ic; sheep and lambs per cwt. ,in lots, $3.50 
@4.87; lambs, 34@6c. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.50@ 
$7.00; country dressed hogs, 6} @7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6jc P bb. 

Hipes—Brighton—6}@7c P tbh; country lots, 6@ 
he. 

CALF SKINS—13c P Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3sc P fb; country lots 
2@2he. 

PELTS—40@60c. 





_Catue. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At Brighton. 
_, At Brighton. JS Henry 14 
The Libby Co 85 200 
Farmington LS Massachusetts. 
Co 35 500 ¢ Watertown. 
Thompson & JS Henry 24 «3 
_ Hanson 500 © H Forbush 19 
Chapman & W H Bardwell 10 
Stanley 10 At Brighten. 
L W Harris 22 30 JS Henry 54 
P A Berry 27 RK Connors 40 
McIntire & H A Gilmore 15 
Weston 6 Scattering 50 
H M Lowe 30 J P Day 12 
SH Wardwell 8 L Stetson 5 
E R Foye 20 T J Moroney 9 
MDStockman 9 H Whitney ll 
M D Holt 20 A C Foss 13 
Libby & Gould 16 
Western. 


New Hampshire. 
_ At Brighton. 
WF Wallace 18 


At Brighton. 
Dowd & Kieter 59 
Morris Beef Co 398 


F L Cotton 10 Swift & Co 299 
HF Whitney — 25 J J Kelley 72 
AtNED ™& Weel SS Learned 112 
Co. Sturtevant& 
GS Peavey 6 2 Haley 128 
Ed Sargent 5 

EF Adden 


47 350 16 Se amet 


T Shay 22 o. 

AF Jones& Co 9 Morris Beef Co 201 

B H Combs 44 NEDM& Wool 
At Watertown. Co 


Frank Wood 54 144 Swift & Co 199 

W F Wallace 110 175 At Watertown. 
: J A Hathaway 266 
Vermont. 

At Watertown. 
B H Combs 165 
A Williamson 11 
R E Freneh 20 


Canada. 
AtNEDM™ & Weel 


oe. 
Gordon & Iron- 


Fred Savage 32. «75 sides 496 
AUN EDM"& Weol 4 Gilchrist 38 
Co. W Laveck 60 
W A Ricker 120 584 Bater & Wil- 
F Rieker liamson 56 
&Co 24 42 NEDM& Wool 
Co 11,440 


F 5 Atwooa 21 181 





Export Trafiic. 
Noimprovement is noted. But there existsa 
little firmer tone. A change for the better is li- 
able any week to be noticed after the run of 
frish and home-fed cattle is limited. Latest sales 
on cattle at Liverpool, 10@11}c, d. w., and at 
london, 10}@114¢e, with sheep at 10}@1!2c, d. w: 
the week’s shipments were 1862 cattle. No 
sheep or horses were sent. 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Bos. 
tonian, for London, 299 cattle by Swift & Co., 200 
{o. by Morris Beef Company. On steamer UI- 
\onia, for Liverpool, 198 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 146 do. by J. A. Hathaway, 84 Canadian 
ittle by Gordon & Ironsides, 60 Canadian by 
\Y. Laveek, 56 do. by Bater & Williamson. On 
camer Cambrian, tor London, 201 cattle by 
‘lorris Beef Company, 199 do. by Swift & Co. On 
teamer Kingstonion, for Antwerp, 59 cattle by 
Sowd & Kiefer, 412 do. by Gordon & Tronsides, 
ss Canadian cattle by H. Gilchrist. 
Horse Business. 
\nother week of inactivity prevailed at many 
' the sale stables of the city. Dealers are con- 
ually expecting an improved demand, but 
: robably the high prices on good Western stock 
vflect onthe trade. At H.S. Harris Son’s sale 
table, 4 carloads were mostly sold, and they say 
ie trade is just a little better, but not very 
‘rong prices. Sales ranged largely from $125@ 
». At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were 
carloads; none selling higher than $225 or $450 a 
alr, They sold out close, showing a slight im. 
‘ovement. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale 
ible were sold 65 head, but buyers were not 
'azy for them. Prices were not especially 
rong. The range was $40@175. At Welch & 
‘all Company’s sale stable were sold 2 cars of 
w estern, but there was a slow trade; 10 head, of 
‘30021600 tbs, sold at $185@225. These went into 
ermont for logging purposes. 
Unien Yards, Watertown. 
‘uesday—There is not an extensive demand. 
“tll butehers seemed ready to buy and make a 
ree. R. E. French sold 3 slim cows, 725 tbs, at 
i 0. A. Davis bought some 25 head, all grades, 
‘t 750@1150 ths, at $1.60@2hv, the wide range. 
“est Western sold 10¢c P 100 tbs lower than last 
veek. H. Whitney sold 4 beef cows, 4010 ibs, at 
“20: 1 Cow, 860 ths, at 2c; 4 slim cows, of 3300 Ibs, 
. lic. J. A. Hathaway sold 25 steers, of 1600 tbs, 
* 92C; 35.d0., Of 1475 Ibs, at 5c ; 30, of 1300 tbs, at 44c 
7 Milch Cows. 
rhese are coming freely and not selling so 
ellas last week. Too many are on sale for the 
ood of the market. A.C. Foss sold 4 choice 
"OWS at $50 each. Sales of cows at $30@45. 
Fat Hogs. 


No change in values, with Western at 5} @6c, 1. 
Local hogs, 634 The, d. w. ° 





Sheep Houses. 

The heaviest supply of the season was at hand 
and rather more than same week last October. 
The total for the week was over 17,000 head, with 
plenty of Canada lambs. Considering the heavy 
arrivals, butchers today are bidding fully jc 
lower on yearlings and are not anxious to buy. 
Western and Canada sheep sell at $2.30@4.30 p 
100 tbs and do. lambs, $2.30@6.05 p 100 ibs. 
Lambsare sellling better than yearlings. Thomp- 
son & Hanson sold 500 sheep and lambs, average 
724 tbs, at 44c p th. 

Veal Calves. 


No special change. Sales are mostly at 5}@6}c, 
and 6jc is also a nominal price for many a lot. 
R. Connors sold 16 calves, of 115 ths, até#e. R. 
E. French, 23 calves, of 140 ths, at 54c. W. W. 
Wallace, a mixed lot, light and heavy, at 54c p th, 

Live Peultry. 

Thirty-five thousand pcunds on the market 
with slow sales. Fowl at 10@11c; broilers at 10 
@llic; cocks, 1c lower, 7@8c tb. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Taoe Libby Company, 120; Live Stock 
Company, 130; Thompson & Hanson, 70; Chap- 
man & Stanley, 12; P. A. Berry, 9; McIntire &* 
Weston, 35; H. M. Lowe, 92; S. H. Wardwell, 
13; E. R. Foye, 20; M. D. Stockman, 16; M. D. 
Holt & Son, 50; Libby & Gould, 21. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 175; G. S. 
Peavey, 3; Ed Sargent, 40; E. F. Adden, 30; T. 
Shay, 20; A. F. Jones & Co., 36; Frank Wood, 50. 

Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 300; F. Ricker & Co., 
97; F. S. Atwood, 50; B. H. Combs, 24; R. E. 
French, 25; Fred Savage, 90; J. S. Henry, 38. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 114; O. H. For- 
bush, 2; W. H. Bardwell, 20; R. Connors, 28; H. 
A. Gilmore, 25; scattering, 125; J.P. Day, 60; L. 
Stetson, 17; A. Wheeler, 8. ‘ 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1680 cattle, 1230 sheep, 15,460 
hogs, 970 calves, 150 horses. From West, 1068 
cattle, 14,900 hogs, 150 horses. Maine, 328 cattle, 
1230 sheep, 481 hogs, 588 calves. New Hampshire, 
53 cattle, 25 calves. Vermont, 14 cattle, 4 hogs. 
38 calves. Massachusetts, 217 cattle, 75 hogs, 319 
calves. 

Tuesday—The Eastern train was heavy, having 
all descriptions of beef cattle. Some were very 
choice, that sell at a good price, together with 
the sJim sort, that sell away down in price. One 
butcher said that what he bought cost from 2c 
down to $1.60 P 100 Ibs, nothing higher. Of course 
such cattle were not the run of the market. Sales 
were at 3c, 34c, 44a5c, as to quality. T. J. 
Moroney sold 6 cows for beef, 950 tbs, $2.60; 1 cow, 
700 ths, at $1.75 p 100 tbs. Libby & Gould had 2 
oxen, splendid stock, of 4000 tbs, fed by Merrill 
Bros., formerly beef men of Portland; nice feed- 
ers, the best on train of 27 cars of top cattle. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Another week of big arrivals. This week the 
supply was over 600 head. The market closed 
out fairly well last week; better than could have 
been expected, but at the opening this week 
there was some doubt about the final disposals. 
The trade was slow on Tuesday, but dealers, as 
arule, would rather sell on Wednesday than 
Tuesday, as the offerings are cleaned and fixed 
up for Wednesday’s sales. Market prices are 
steady. H. M. Lowe sold 2 choice cows, $50 each, 
with sales at $30@35. P. A. Berry sold a fancy 
Holstein cow at $60; 1 very fancy cow, $70, with 
sales at $35@40. 

Veal Calves. 

The demand is steady and prices remain un- 
changed. H. M. Lowe sold 74 calves, 8620 tbs, at 
6$c. E. R. Foye sold 30 calves, 115 ths, at 64c J. 
P. Day, 45 calves, 64c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Buyers were out in fair numbers 
and the trade better than dealers expgcted at the 
opening. A demand for the better class of milch 
cows. The difficulty was,in the selling of the com- 
mon grades. Beef cows would come more freely 
were there a demand, but the low prices keep 
them back. Not much chance of an improve- 
ment before Thanksgiving. E.R. Foye sold 2 
fancy cows at $50@55, 2 good cows, $40@43. The 
Libby Company had 78 cows on commission, best 
at $60, down to $30. Farmington Live Stock 
Company sold cows, $30@60, as to quality. J. S. 
Henry sold 16 choice cows, $5558; 10 extra cows, 
$40@48.50; 10 cows, $35@38. O. H. Forbush so!d 
cows, heifers and bulls, of 720@1110 Ibs, at $1.65@ 
3.75 P 100 tbs. Thompson & Hanson sold 1 year- 
ling bull, $19, to J. Morehead. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 









Chickens, 6 to 20 tbs to pair, choice, P tb. 18@20 
Broilers, 34 to 4 Ibs, to pair, P tb--.---.--- 16.418 
Green Ducks.....-------------------- -- 15a16 
Fowls, extra choice...-..-..---- - 14a15 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz. -150@ 

% com to good, P doz.. - T5@1 25 
uabs, P doz.... ..-------- 2 00a2 50 
estern iced— ba 
Turkeys, choice -..---.-- 16@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair......- - 12@15 
Broilers, common to choice. . - 13@14 

Chickens, choice, large -.------- ---134@14 

= mixed sizes .... ------------ 12@13 

Fowls, fair to choice.........-.--------- 24a 134 


Old COCckS.... ..-..--2-.22--22 20 een e eee eee a 

Receipts Oct.20, were 212 packages. Receipts | 
for the week were about 400: packages less than 
last year for the same period. 


Liye Peultry. 


a P Oi NE Ae —_ 

oosters, P th..........---.--------------- Cc 

Chickens, P tb.-.-...--.-.-------------- +++ 9}@10 
Butter. 


NorTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 60 th. tubs only. 


Creamery, extra— 
VL& NH. assorted sizes.........------ 2@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....-.------ 22@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs......--------- 22. 
Western, large ash tubs-......---------- sla2iy 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........------- 22@ 
Creamery, northern firsts......-------- a= 


Creamery, western firsts.......---- 
Creamery, seconds......--.----- 
Creamery, eastern......-.------- 


airy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ... 
Renovated.........-.-------------- 


oxes— 
Extra northern creamery. 
Extra dairy 
Common to good 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb print “ 
Extra northern creamery.-----.--.---------- 23@ 








Extra northern dairy 
Common to good 












Chives, P box..... 
Steva beans, P du... 

Lima beans, improved -. 
Brussels sprouts, P qt... 
Artichokes, ~ bu ....... 
Oyster plant, P bu...... 






Apples, Gravensteins................-.... 3 50@4 50 
OF: RN Oe Osanna ncemes anenscad 2 50@3 50 
“ Alexander, P bbl......... .......- 2 50@3 50 
* Mackintosh, Red P.bbl....-....-- 2 50a3 50 
** Snow, Athy i AOS 50@3 50 
“ Wealthy, p bbl. .........--.--.-.- 2 50@3 50 
* 2002., P bDbI. .....................-2 00@2 50 
‘© Maiden Blush, P bbl.......--.---- 2 00@2 50 
“ Baldwin, No. 1, Pp bbl............- 1 75@2 25 
‘© Greening, No. 1, P ee 1 75@2 25 
e Baldwin,& Green’g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25@1 50 
** Common sweet ..........-........ 1 25@1 75 
** Common green, } bbl...........-- 1 256@1 75 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box ....--. T5@1 25 
** Green cook’g sorts, P bush. box. 50@1 00 
* common, P bbi.................--- 1 256q@i 75 
‘* Maine Harvey, ? bbl...........-. 2 25@2 50 
** Pippins, fair to choice............ 1 50@2 25 
66 PON BOOS. 5.52 soo ossss en enccad 2 00@3 00 
so en 
Peetee, OP UWOK..... 2.52.22 sci ees sicess 2 00@2 25 
Cape Cod. P bbl 5 00@7 00 
ae ee A @ 
Cape Cod, ® box.........----.-.--.-2-- 2 0@2 50 
Quinces— 
Native. Pp bu.......-..... @2 50 
York State apple, Pp bb -4 00@5 00 
Native, choice, P bbl. --5 WU@6 00 
Grapes— 
Concord, ® pony basket .............. 13@15 
Delaware, Pp pony basket ............. — 
Niagara, P pony basket ..............- 20¢ 
COGN ET WO coccinc ccccccecnencscecces 75@1 00 
Pears— 
NN oe cin cneicentancucaiecue 1 50@2 00 
Native Bartlett, P bu..............--- 2 2 50 
Common, P bu........-.....-...-- -eo-- JO@75 
Sneldon; H G....0.... .2..6205-60.--25 1 00@1 50 
ADJOU .... .... 2222 -----20--- 200-5022 200- 1 00@1 50 
Hides and Pelts 
Steers and cows, all weights............-. 7 
_. | SARI ea fe Se a6} 
Hides, south, light a! salted.......... 7 
= OF IE ockckt co cccncescodse 133@14 
x24 Dt TH We... 533.05 oo cnn cnsn cones ad 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each...............- @1 55 
over weights, each............-- 17 
Deacon and dairy skins................-- 6U@65 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............-----..---- 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime..........--.--. 5@64 
Sun-dried, as to quality................-- 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, # bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
“ choice 25a2 40 





MS ok sccckice se. nad 2 
CROTON IN, ainda meer dnndcasens Sceseese 12@134 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack......-..--. 2 00@2 50 
= ‘ancy recleaned, P fb..-...-..--.- 8a9 
Orohands e OU <<< 55.02 s ncn ccecccnce sees 1 85@2 00 
White Clover, P th............---.-------- 23@26 
AAIRIES PND ca 02-5 -50-nicccnscesscncsce 12@14 
Blue Grase,s DU......-.--..-2<2.000-.50-- 1 40@1 50 
Doe cn cd aa cag cunadsnnsmanons 8590 
SNE oils cine g Sam enesaesass en—as 85a1 00 
NN 6 ode cca ns seg pccenceusacssasoesa 90@1 10 
Beans. 
a ee ne EGE: een oe 2 30@ 
ee IN oo cee nes ccccaccnss-cqaee 2 00@2 20 
Ot Ne. aw cunsecarccnndaceneae 1 76@2 00 
SO —ee 2 00.@2 15 
ediums, choice hand-picked......-...--- 2 25@ 
ediums, screened......-....-.-.-.-..--- 2 00@2 10 
Mediums, foreign........-....-....------- 2 00@2 10 
Lellow eyes, extra...........-...-.------- 2 3 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds.........--.--------- 2 2 75 
PROG OS 28s Fin con csi ccacecctcas sunpecd 3 20@3 40 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, NOcdpSPGOWs. ne 5.00 sccsnscossccse 16 50@17 00 
ay, ii} 2° P SE a a 14 15 50 
sd wl... slhvetiheeananasianas 13 00@14 00 
sig fine choice........-....------- 13 00@14 00 
bi clover,mixed,P ton........... 13 00@16 00 
sf clover, P ton..........------- 12 00@13 00 
“ swale, P ton.........--.------ 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..........-.------------ 19 00@20 00 
Straw, oat, oe RES Sins. onecekehunisacwere 9 00@10 00 
Straw, tangled rye...-.....-- aera oe 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but lower. 
Spring patents, $4 ae 15. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 70@4 00. 
inter patents, $4 25@4 50. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 40. 

Corn Meal.—$1 10a112 Pp bag, and $2 40@ 
245 P bbl; granulated, $3 15.@3 40 P bbl. 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 3530@555 p bbl. for 
rolled and $5 85@6 10 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
60 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand fair, supply light. 
Steamer, yellow, 57@58c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 58c. 
No. 3, yellow, 573c. 
Oats.—Demand quiet, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 45c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 45c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 443c. 
Mlillfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 00. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 25@27 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 25. 

ixed feed, $20 50@22 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
Linseed, $25 00@25 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 58@59c. 
Bye.—¢€7@68c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......-.-. 22@ 

oe oe te (1) De as hie i a 24¢ x 
“ “ Lblood Mich ...........--- 24@25 

“ “ flood A adeapicace mene aa 
“ce so blood EI 26 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................-.--- 36037 
_ ie Ohio X, 1 and 2...........-- po 
Pulled wools, scoured ....-.............-.-- 56 
Amertean mohair ........--.-.---- duastaccce 28@37 








Liquip MANURES.—J. H. B., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Theremarks on liquid manure for grass 
were intended to apply to the natural liquid 
product of barns and stables. Itis usually ap- 
plied to grass because more convenient at all 
seasons of the year. It is good for lawns, but too 
much in one place at onetime will “burn ” the 
grass. Apply whenever there is a supply at 
hand, and use enough to keep the sward in good 
color and thrift. Pigeon and poultry manures 
areigood also. They need not be reduced to 
liquid, but if free from litter and made reason- 
ably fine will quickly work out of sigit in the 
grass. We should not apply the sediment of 
liquid manure to lawns because of Its offensive 
sight and smell. Use it in the garden. If the 
material must be bought, the cleanest and most 
convenient dressing is any standard, high grade, 
commercially prepared fertilizer, at the rate of 
about eight hundred pounds to the acre, applied 
as soon as the ground thaws in the spring. 
Plenty of fertilizer will keep a lawn bright and 


hio 4 ek Salata ws ati ote 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fanc BOG, dunk onsen 
Eastern choice a = eibdpevh an cadee 
BAGCONSE THD 6 5c cance ccécwccnaccascsasine 
Michigan first to extra ...................- 25.426 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ................- 18@20 
York State firsts..............-.2....02--0- 23@24 
Western untested ...............-.-.------ a23 
Western selected, fresh................-.- 24 
Western dirties ...................-.----.-- 1 Dat 
Refrigerator stock..............--.-------- 1 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, % bu....:.....-.-.-.- bray 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu......-- 55@58 
Native Rose and Hebrons, ? bbl......-.-. 1 60@1 85 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, 4 so nescceed 1 37@1 62 
Yellow, East. Shore @ Dbl............--- 1 37@1 62 
Yellow, N. C., ® bbl. .........-........--- ( 
Jersey, double head, # bbl.............. 2 00@2 25 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, WE ccctocateckiansvkcwnd xs decane 
Cabbage, native, @ bDbl......-....-....... 75@1 00 
Carrots, @ Dd). ............---2----------- 75@90 
Chicory, @ doz ..........-...--.-----.---- D@ 
Kscarole, P doz... .....--...--------.--2- @ 
Romaine, ® doz ......................-.- 50a 75 
Lettuce, P box...............--.-.-2--- tio 25@ 
Cauliflower, , RR re ae 36@ 
Cauliflower, fancy, each................. 10.20 
Celery, native.....-......--..-.---------+- 5U@75 
ng beans, P DE Gain anarswcscudn’cess 75a 00 
Spinach, P bu.........-....--.----------- @ 
omatoes, P Dox ............--....------- 1 O0@2 25 
Tomatoes, green...............-...--.--- 50@75 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb...-...........-. 15@20 
Onions, native, P bu......-...----.....-- 68@85 
POTORIDEO POs 8.8 a. os 1200.02 ee nse s ene 75@35 
Jorn, Mab osh ons cghsscanceds 4¢,nseoa 1 00@ 
Native cress, # d0Z........-....--------- 35@) 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz. .......-. 1 O@ti 25 
Green Peppers, # bbl...........-....... 1 25@1 50 
Egg pan. EE ee 1 1 50 
yO eer nee 25 
Radishes, P box............--..----..---- 
Squash, marrow, P bbl............-...-- 60@75 
IN IT SO so kos ea hace on cco cccasenas 50@1 25 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl ......-.....-- 75@1 00 
Mushrooms, native, P fb..............-.. 75@1 00 
Mint, P doz ....-. -- 4k 
Leeks, P doz.. 


(ers of New York and Jersey City. The 


CHEAPEST CATTLE Foop.—C. 8S. R., Carrol 
County, N. H,: Usually you can well afford to 
sell timothy and buy clover. To get it down 
definitely, it depends on the relative prices; 
what you have to pay for cottonseed, for gluten, 
for oats, for corn. Now, when you get bran 
at acent a pound you are getting pretty good 
value in this concentrated food. When you can 
get oats at thirty-two cents a bushel, there is 
probably no cheaper food than oats. It goes well 
with other food. Cows likeit. There has been 
so much said about the gluten products that the 
price has gone up in the last four or five years in 
comparison with other feed. Buckwheat mid- 
dlings is another cheap food and very useful, 
too. Cottonseed meal and linseed meal are all 
higher, but they have the advantage of being ex- 
tremely concentrated, so oftentimes we can 
afford to pay more forthem. There is one safe 
rule to go by, and that is, that where you can get 
a whole product atthe same or nearly the same 
price that you can a mixed one, you had better 
u: e the whole product. 


a 


PHILIPPINE GARDENING. 


Recent attempts to raise garden vegetables in 
the Philippine Islands have met with brilliant 
success in the case of eggplant,-tomatoes and 
peppers, while beets, turnips, lettuce, endives, 
spinach and radishes do fairly well. Many other 
kinds were tried without much success. Grapes 
and some other fruits promise well, and there is 
some hope for new industries in cotton, jute and 
coffee. 





THE PEST OF WILD,CARROT. 
The wild carrot is causing the farmers a great 
deal of difficulty. It is increasing in many sec- 
tions. Ina bulletin issued by the Maine Experi- 
ment Station itis stated that as this weed isa 
biennial plant, if it can be prevented from going 
to seed for a term of two years, it will be eradi- 
cated. This would mean mowing it as often as 
it came in bloom, two or three times in the sea- 
son. Some have been quite successful in killing 
it out by pasturing the fields with sheep. Cows 
do not like carroty hay. Horses will eatit, even 
if containing a very large proportion of the weed. 
But it injures health and spirit if fed to excess. 

SAVING THE BEST SEED CORN. 
Where the curn is husked into the wagon from 
the standing stalks, the best ears may be thrown 
into a box on one end or side of the wagon, or 
they may be picked out as the corn is being un- 
loaded into the crib. Seed corn is often injured 
in ways not fully understood, when stored into 
bins or cribs, even though it is well protected 
from outdoor weather. The moisture from live 
stock which collects on seed corn stored above 
stables is generally fatal to good seed. The 
grain should remain on the cobs until nearly corn- 
planting time, and purchasers should prefer to 
buy seed corn on the ear to be grown for grain. 
MACARONI WHEAT. 

The product of macaroni wheat has incr2ased 
in three years from seventy-five thousand to ten 
million bushels. The important feature of the 
grain is that it is all made inthe dry regions of the 
country where other wheats do not thrive. Mac- 
aroni wheat has a hard kernel and is difficult to 
grind, but when properly handled makes excel. 
lent bread flour. It sells in some foreign markets 
for about the price of other wheat. Its popularity 
in the arid districts will enormously increase the 
wheat crop there, and its introduction is regarded 
as a triumph for the Department of Agriculture, 
which brought the seed from Algeria a few years 
ago. 
. A BIG GRAIN FARM. 
Oklahoma claims to have the largest farm in 
the Southwest. Itis the 101 ranch in the Ponca 
reservation, and is so big that itis necessary to 
plant several varieties of wheat in it—one of 
which ripens several days later than the other— 
in order that all ot them may be harvested at 
their prime. On this farm the wheat fields are of 
one thousand acres each, the cattle pastures are 
of one th-usand to 1500 acres each and pasture 
six thousand head annuaily, the corn rows are 
one and a half miles long, requiring five hundred 
mules and three hundred men to handle the 
crop, and it takes thirty self-binders three weeks 
to cut the wheat crop and a dozenor more steam 
threshers forty days to thresh it. There are fifty 
thousand acres in the ranch. 

GRAIN AND MEAT FOR HOGS. 
That corn or corn meal alone 1s not the cheap. 
est food for hogs is proven by experiments made 
at the Indiana Experiment Station, where they 
have been using tankage as a part of the ration 
in feeding pigs. They say that it contains a high 
percentage of proteiu and fan amount of phos- 
phoricacid that “ materially excels that found 
in any grain or by-product of the mills.” The 
Iowa Experiment Station makes a similar report 
of tests made there, using a ration of five parts 
corn to one part tankage or beef meat, and they 
found it increased the net profit from seven to 
thirty-four per cent. over the use of corn alone. 
While we never used tankage, we used the 
pressed cakes of beef scraps for both pigs and 
poultry a half century ago, and later we have 
used the ground scraps usually sold as‘ poul- 
try supplies,” and were always well satisfied 
with the result. We thought them better for 
growing pigs and chickens than for fattening 
alone, and this would be indicated by their analy- 
sis. To that extent they would also be well 
adapted to create the muscle or lean meat in the 
hog. Asthey are very dry, and are almost en- 
tirely meat with but little broken bone among 
it, we should scarcely use as much as one 
pound of the beef or of dried blood, which has 
nearly the same analysis, to the five pounds of 
grain feed. One pound to five quarts of grain 
would be more nearly according to our usual 
practice, but perhaps this might be profitably in- 
creased. 





_><- 


The very firm position of the egg market 
continues. Extra stock shows an advance 
and the price of fall grades is well main- 
tained. It is said that holders of storage 
eggs are anxious to sell, although there is 
apparently no reason for nervousness in the 
market situation or outlook. This is pre- 
cisely the time of the year when the egg 
supply grows shorter and prices advance, 
and this year the advance began early and 
has been very pronounced. Last year many 
of the storage men held their stock too long, 
and they are evidently determined to be on 
the safe side this year. It is said that hold- 
ers of April eggs in the West are will- 
ing to sell them at 204 cents, which is below 
the market quotation here, and the feeling 
is much easier than at this time last week. 
April eggs, sold at 204 cents, will make 
some money for the holders, but they can- 
not go very much below this to make even. 
New York dealers have had a number of 
offers of storage stock held in Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Indianapolis and other 
storage points, indicating that there is a de- 
sire to get rid of the stock. Not a great 
deal of storage stock is coming from the 
West, as there is plenty of stock in the cool- 


prime position of fresh-laid stock ought to 
improve steadily up to Thanksgiving week 
at least. Rae 


As an abstract proposition one can imag- 
ine the abolition of the brass band as a part 
of the army, but that makes it no less diffi- 
cult to picture the French Republic taking 
the initiative in a movement that would so 
distinctly lessen the picturesque and aes- 
thetic side of martial existence. Perhaps, 
however, the French will be the first nation 
to realize, artistically considered, that an 
army marching away to war without music 
would present a much grimer spectacle than 
one with the present complement of drums 
and sounding brass. lt would probably 
prove a different matter when the army 
needed recruits. 
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The appointment of a special committee 
of the Waltham Roard of Aldermen to in- 
vestigate the age, antecedents and general 
character of the horse purchased for the 
water department of that vigorous munici- 
pality by its authorized and ofticial veteri- 
nary expert, shows that this body, at least, 
has not forgotten the constant vigilance that 





“PICK UP AND G 


ready for action, from wood sawing to grinding, to ensi}- 
age cutting, pumping, churning, etc. To be of real service 
toa farmera power must travel to many places, wherever 
duties lie, and be always ready. Nothing as valuable as 


OUR PORTABL 


From 4to 28 h.p. Most simple engines made. Perfectly safe 
with high efficiency and wide range of duty. Costless for fuel 
than steam, nothing for water and require no skils 4 attendance, 
Ail modern equipment. Write for tree catalogue. 


CHAS. J. JAGER C0., sostSh “iiss 


with power a} 
intact, mounted, 


Gasoline 
Engines. 








J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





silky nature. For invalid cats it 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam wi 
the same freedom as nature intended them to, therefore they carnot exercise ryt agg Ke Ae in _ 
curing grasses and tonics necessary to their health. A tonic js, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut 
Cat Fcod is the best for them. Keeps them 

healthy and active. They thrive on it. 

Increases their appetite, furnishes strength 

and vitality, and allows the hair to be of soft 

t is invaluable. For 


old cats, it gives them life and appetite. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make your cat a beautiful pet. 50 
ona oN; Send 50 cents for a 


TON & DUTT 
Tremont Street, Besten, Mase. 





Instruction 
Free 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College offers short courses of 
instruction in dairy farming, 
horticulture and bee farming. 
For information address 


PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Amherst, Mass. 
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HE MAD CAREER 


of a powerful runaway auto at Zanesville, O., fair, 
was suddenly stopped by Page Fence, but not until it 


had killed or injured ascore of le. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE COs Adrian, Mich. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts.' > 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
1 JOSEPH L. PHILLIPS, late of Wilmington, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 

tration on the estate of said deceased to James 
E Kelley of Wilmington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, without giving 4 surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the tenth day of November, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of AMELIA 
VW. CLOUSTON, late of Concord, in said 
County, deceased. 7 
WHE EAS, a certain instrument, purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Ceurt. for 
probate, by Henry C. Hall, who prays that letters 
testamentary may be issu d to him, the executor 
therein named. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, fourteen days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of Octo- 
ber, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


8 Short-Horn Bulls, 


One 16 months, seven from 7 to 10 months old. 
Good individuals and colors. Sired by Sassy Bo 
129808, a grandson of imp. Gay Monarch; an 
Double Gloster 2d 138588, a winner at Inter- 


national. 
SIX LARGE FALL 
POLAND-CHINA BOARS. 


30 spring boars. Can please you in quality and 
price. Write your wants. relephone from Station 
to house. OnC., M. & St. P. Ry. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson Co., la. 
















































































Comimonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JON- 
ATHAN WHEELER, late of Acton, in said 
PTs 4 deceased : 

WHE EAS, Horace F.Tuttle,the administrator 

of the estate not already administered of 
said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the first account of his administration upon the 

— of = oe a 

ou are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 

the twenty-seventh day of October, A. D. 1903, 

at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
@ newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of Octo- 
ber, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
JAMES E. NORCROSS, who died in Concord, 
in said County of Middlesex, intestate, leavin 
estate in said County of Middlesex, to be ad- 
ministered, and not leaving a known widow or 
heir in this Commonwealth: 

HEREAS, a petition has heen presented to 
said Court to grant letters of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Frederick 

W. Dallinger, public administrator in and for 

~ —= Ler ap 

ou are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of October, 

A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

— if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the said public administrator is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published in Boston, 
the sae pattiontien to be one day, at least, before 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, First Judge 
of said Court, this first day of October, in the 
year one thousand nine hundred and three. 

S. H. Fo.som, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS | 


ONE CENT A WORD 











order. 





C. W. Leghorn Hens for sale to make room for 

e hewstock Price 50 cts. each if taken now. Sent 

by express only. MRS. A. J. TURNER, Mansfield 
Centre, Conn. 





Stamp for reply. FRANK G. HOUGHTON, 


pr GAMES for sale. Warranted Dead Game. 
sreenfield, Mass. 





) gt gts board two invalid ladies in private 
1¥ family. Good homestead on Winter Street in 
Framingham Centre, Mass. Ages from 40 to 65 years. 
Pleasant street, good society. Hot water heat in the 
house. Board reasonable. E. B. FAY. 





Boxy ROCK cockerels, hens, pullets, 81 up. WM. 
MILLER, JR., Acworth, N. H. 





got Oxford Down sheep, of both sexes 
and all ages, for sale cheap. A. BORDWELL & 
SON, Corfu, N.Y. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





for SALE—Very fine individual and bred re 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, he fers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
uae Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





ANTED-—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and 2 hustler. 
State age and experience. References required 
Board furnished. es $25a month. Steady work 
for the right man. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 


The best are always 
the cheapest. ... 


JAMES FLOWER, 


OWNER of “The World’s Champion Flock,” 
supplies this descriptiononly. Address 


CHILMARK, SALISBURY, ENGLAND. 


Show Bull for Sale. 


IMP. EMPEROR 24 205554, calved Oct. 17, 1901; got 
by Emperor 160279, dam imp. Crocus 5th by Jemidar 
1s1010, mp. Crocus 4th by Topsman 146495, Crocus 3dby 
Nelson 149767. Crocus 2a by Cayhurst 58571, followed 
by Viscount 149647, Millionaire 151012, Senator (27441) 
Champion of ae Cruickshank-bred bulls. 

R. G. ROBB & SON, Morning Sun, Ia. 








ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 
10 yearling boars ready for service. 
25 yearling and older sows, unbred or will be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 
60 choice spring pigs, either sex. 
10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. Come and see my stock. 
28 page catalogue free. Long distance Bell 
Telephone. 


T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 








is the market price of liberty. 








Firsts, northern creamery -.---.--.-------- 20 


handsome without other enrichment. 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 
buttermak ng would help secure this permanent 
position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 


Woinan, to correspond with a young, active, honest 
0} 





woman for general housework in a small private 
mily. House has all conveniences. beer Hoe per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 


Ws TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
a 





ANTED—At once. competent. single man on milk 

route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, fem temperate, references 
State wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
runny 8. 835. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 





ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand, good 
milker and teamster and sober. 820 per month. 
Also good house girl, $3 per week. H. W. BARNES 
Dracut, Mass. 


Ww NTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 








ANTED—Young man for general farm work, who 
isa good milker. C. E. CALDWELL, Beverly 
ass. 





children or invalids. C BBS, Gorham 


4 GIRL to do housework in family of four. No 





OREMAN on poe | farm. Good place for a worker 
Give full detafls in first letter. PROSPECT 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.; 





a winner bred in winning lines in 5 


‘OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare 
. Runs half 
eand kind. W.S.TA R, byron, O. 





= SALE —A thoroughbred promptor, seven yeers 
old ; sound and pee ectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





‘OR SAT.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ina. 





work as foreman on gentieman’s farm 


We wvoura farm on shares, with stock and tools 
ou 
C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to 5 
ears old. Prices, #150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viocennes, Jnd. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
KNITTED SMILAX LACE. 
Cast on 26 stitches, knit across plain. 
1st row—Three plain (over twice, purl 2 
together), hereafter called fagot, 12 plain, 
fagot, 1 plain, over, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, fagot. 
2d row—Fagot, 1 plain, knit and seam first 
loop, knit and seam second loop, making 4 
stitches of 2 loops throughout; one plain, 
purl 1, 1 plain, fagot, 6 plain, slip 4 stitches 
on the left hand needle, one by one, over 
the first stitch on same needle, over twice, 2 
in, fagot, 3 plain. 
” seasnet one plain, fagot, 2 plain, knit 
and seam first loop, knit and seam second 
loop, 6 plain, fagot, 2 plain, over, narrow, 4 
in, fagot. 
pine 5 oor purl 1, 2 plain, 
ot, 12 plain, fagot, 3 plain. 
gpa plain, fagot, 6 plain, slip 
4stitches over 1 as before, over twice, 2 
plain, fagot, 3 plain, over, narrow, 3 plain, 
ot. 
= row—Fagot, 4plain, purl 1, 3 plain, 
fagot, 2 plain, knit and seam first loop, knit 
and seam second loop, 6 plain, fagot, 3 plain. 
7th row—Three plain, fagot, 12 plain, 
fagot, 4 plain, over, narrow, 2 Eplain, fagot. 
8th row—Fagot, 3 plain, purl 1, 4 plain, 
fagot, 6 plain, slip 4 over as before, over 
twice, 2 plain, fagot, 3 plain. ; 
9th row—Three plain, fagot, 2 plain, knit 
and seam first loop, knit and seam second 
loop, 6 plain, fagot, 5 plain, over, narrow, 1 
in, fagot. 
i oomiial 2 plain, purl 1, 5 plain, 
fagot, 12 plain, fagot, 3 plain. ; 
11th row—Three plain, fagot, six plain, 
slip 4 stitches over as before, over twice, 2 
plain, fagot, 6 plain, over, narrow, fagot. 
12th row—Bind : off 3 stitches, 6 plain, 
fagot, 2 plain, knit and seam first loop, knit 
and seam second loop, 6 plain, fagot, 3 plain. 
Repeat from first row. 


INSERTION. ; 

Cast on 22 stitches, knit across plain. 
1st row—Three plain, fagot, 6 plain, slip 
4 stitches over as in lace, over twice, 2 


plain, fagot, 3 plain. ' 

2d row—Three plain, fagot, 2 plain, knit 
and seam first loop, knit and seam second 
loop, 6 plain, fagot, 3 plain. ; 

3d row—Three plain, fagot, 12 plain, fagot, 
3 plain. 

Repeat from first row. 





Eva M. NILEs. 
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Sharpness in Woman’s Voice. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 1n an article on the 


’ sharpness of the American woman’s voice, 


says: 

4 and teachers are inexcusably 
indifferent to the placing of voices of chil- 
dren. One of the most brilliantly educated 
young women of my acquaintance, a grad- 
uate with honors from several colleges, 
speaks with the voice of a startled parrot. 
After ten minutes her most instructive and 
interesting conversation becomes insupport- 
able to one of sensitive nerves. 

“The chatter of society women at teas 
and receptions is about as pleasant to the 
ear as the sound of a buzz-saw or the filing 
of edged tools. 

“The nose, the head and the throat seem 
to produce the voices of most Americans. 
Rarely do we meet one who uses the chest 
tones, or whose voice seems to be the ex- 
pression of the entire being. When we 
think of the wonderful things that are ac- 
complished now in teaching the dumb and 
the deaf to speak, it ought to make us real- 
ize what could be done with a little effort to 
beautify the voices of those possessed of all 
their faculties. 

“ There are somany painful sounds in this 
mechanical and mercantile age which we 
are forced to hear, why not*make a science 
of cultivating musical voices? A few mo- 
ments given daily to exercises for that pur- 
pose will accomplish wonders in a few 
months. It 1s worth the effort. 

“If you take two or three of the first les- 
sons given singers, and practice these 
twenty minutes a day, your speaking voice 
will improve. Or if you lie on your back 
without a pillow, breathe deeply and repeat 
the vowels of the alphabet over and over, 
with chest tones, a few moments morning 
and night, your voice will grow mellower 
and sweeter. 

‘* Before a little girl learns physiology or 
algebra, she should be taught to speak 
agreeably, since a woman’s voice is often 
the only music in a home.” 

> > 
Discovery Bits. 

Celery is easily kept in perfect condition 
for several days at our house. It is washed, 
then put in a canning bottle, sealed tight 
and set in a cold place. The tops will have 
to be trimmed off to allow its being put in 
the can. 

The druggist in the family says that to 
remove a glass stopper froma bottle tip it 
to one side and hola a lighted match under 
the neck of the bottle till the bottle, but not 
the stopper, is hot. This expands the bottle 
so that the stopper may be removed. Or 
give the stopper a sharp tap with a knife, 
holding the finger on the opposite side to 
modify the jar. 

“The proper way to dry woolens,” says a 
large manufacturer of woolen goods, “‘is 
to hang the garments on the line dripping 
wet without wringing out at all. If dried 
in this way the shrinkage will be so slight 
as to be almost unnoticeable.” 

Camphor, as is well known, is useful in 
keeping away moths, but it should never be 
placed near sealskin, as it causes this fur to 
change color, producing streaks of gray and 
yellow. 

Grind horseradish in a meat chopper; it 
beats the grating iron and there are no sore 
eyes. 

Ham soaked in milk over night will be 
found exceedingly tender and sweet when 
used for breakfast the next morning. 

Cake recipes which I use with a whipped 
cream filling I find are much too sweet. One 
cannot deprive the filling of sugar or it will 
be tasteless. I use from one quarter to one- 
half a cup less of sugar in the cake. By the 
way, just dust a suspicion of sale in yoar 
cream filling before using it; the improve- 
ment is a big one. 

Does any one know the comfort as well 
asthe quickness with which some kinds of 
sewing may be done with the use of two 
needles? Now that shirring is coming into 
vogue two rows can be run in almost the 
same time as one, and in sowing a braid 
flat on the bottom of a skirt, a saving, both 
of the skirt (which is handled less) and of 
time, will be accomplished by the use of 
two needles. 

A nice method of filling a rose jar is to 
dry rose leaves, lay in salt with spices such 
as cloves, cinnamon and casssia, and turn 
over the filled jar some choice cologne or 
pure aleohol. The spices may be left out 
and other sweet-smelling flowers substi- 
tuted. 

If the water is blued when cleaning win- 
dows, they will retain their brilliancy longer 
and polish much more quickly. 

Some one ought to write an article upon 





how to keep a teakettle clean, so few people 
ever wash them (on the inside), but keep 
putting water in with the water that has 
been standing in the kettle for no one 
knows how long atime. 1 think the kettle 
should be washed on the inside at least 
once a day, and fresh water put in every 
time it is to be used for tea or coffee. First 
pour out all the water that has been stand- 
ing in the kettle.—Good Housekeeping. 





The Nervous Child’s Training. 


A child born with a nervous constitution 
is to be pitied or envied, according as he 
has parents who do or do not know how to 
treat him. Character is made or marred, 
even more than we are wont to believe, by 
the training which the child receives, and 
the future of no child is more absolutely in 
the keeping of its father and mother than is 
that of the nervous child. By injudicious 
treatment such a child may be made to grow 
up a physical and moral wreck, at odds with 
all the world, while under wise management 
it may develop into one of the highest types 
of lovable man or woman—gentle, affection- 
ate, sensitive, intellectual and dependable. 

The nervous child is often difficult to 
manage, especially if the mother is impa 
tient with its despondency or its irritability. 
Scoldings only increase the tension of its 
nervous system, and more severe punish- 
ment, which the phlegmatic child takes with 
scarce a whimper and to its betterment, is 
often cruel in the extreme. 

There are two types of nervous children— 
the active child, always on the go, inquisi- 
tive and acquisitive, but delicate as the 
mimosa leaf, shrinking back into itself at 
the first repulse or harsh word; and the 
pale, quiet, sensitive child, intelligent and 
thoughtful, but retiring. The child of the 
first type develops into the inventor, the 
active philanthropist, the promoter, the 
schemer, the adventurer, or the leader of 
criminals, according as his training has 
been wise or foolish. The child of the sec- 
ond type becomes the philosopher, the 
thinker, the man of letters, the poet, or the 
misanthrope, the sour recluse, and the plot- 
ter against society and government. 

One great mistake in training a nervous 
child is to try to strengthen the nerves by 
opposition. A nervous child must be 
guided, not driven; if afraid of the dark it 
must not be forzed to sleep in a closed 
room without a glimmer of light. It should 
not be laughed at fur its natural timidity, 
but should be gently convinced by argu- 
ment of the groundlessness of its fears. At 
the same time its physical constitution 
should receive careful attention. Tonics, 
good, digestible food, an open-air life, 
avoidance of long hours of study, frequent 
change of air and scene are all not only 
serviceable, but, one might say, indispensa- 
ble in the transformation of the child of 
nervous disposition into the well-poised 
man or woman.—Youth’s Companion. 
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**As Weak as a Cat.’’ 

Of all the anima) adages founded on the 
mistake of a fact, ‘‘as weak as a cat’ is the 
most absurd. Really the cat is a most 
muscular animal. The lion, the tiger and 
other so-called ‘‘ big cats,’’ as you already 
know, are of the same family with our 
common house pussy; we shall not speak 
of them further. ‘‘As weak as a cat’ is 
applied to the house pussy; but to say “as 
weak as a kitten” is truer. One may then 
mean the new-born kitten which comes into 
the world blind, softer and more helpless- 
looking than even the blind puppy, but 
which, however, is not so helplessly weak 
as the puppy, the kitten having sharp 
claws whico the puppy has not. You 
know so much of cats, do you not, young 
people? 

The cat’s muscles are extraordinarily 
large and powerful in proportion to the an- 
imal’s size. ‘Then, again, those muscles 
are attached to bones fitted together at such 
angles as to make “the finest system of 
springs and lever,’’? says Dr. Huidekoper, 
** known in the whole group; the claws are 
sharper and are curved into stronger hooks 
than in any other mammal, and by the ac- 
tion of special muscles are withdrawn under 
the protection of sheathlike pads, that they 
may escape wear and injury when not in 
use.”? The slender, supple form of the cat 
makes it capable of the bighest activity. 
The heavy boy, you may have noticed, is 
not always the strongest; the thin, active 
boy is the fastest runner and the quicker at 
games which need both strong and limber 
muscles. 

The shoulder blade, thearm and the fore- 
arm, the thigh, the leg and the foot of the 
cat lie at what the veterinary surgeons call 
**closed angles.’? That peculiar conforma- 
tion shows that the enormous jumps which 
the cat can take, to the envy of any athletic 
boy, are due to the great power and the 
closed angles of the joints; but the confor- 
mation of the legs makes the cat’s stride at 
a walk, a trot ora run remarkably limited. 
The cat moves, therefore, with wonderful 
quickness, but with no great speed. The 
boy who says he feels ** as weak as a cat ’’— 
if he is at all like the cat—should be splen- 
didly muscular. The truth is that, in pro- 
portion to the size of his body, he can never 
hepe to be as strong as a cat.—Our Animal 
Friends. 








How to Press Cloth. 


When woolen cloth is to be pressed, but 
not washed, it is sometimes the question of 
how best to give it the dampness that will 
enable the hot iron to remove folds and 
wrinkles. Good results are to be had by 
wringing a sheet out of warm water, spread- 
ing it ona large table, arranging upon it the 
pieces to be pressed and then folding or 
rolling all in a bundle. After lying thus 
for several hours, the cloth is evenly damp, 
but not wet, and all creases and fold soften 
to the best possible condition for the iron- 
ing. The pressing rather than the ironing 
must be done slowly with irons not too hot 
nor too cool, moving them just fast enough 
to prevent one from printing its outline on 
the goods. Hot enough to raise the steam, 
but not hot enough to scorch the wool, is 
right for ‘the irons. Ladies’ cloth treated 
thus loses every crease and the too clinging 
softness lent it by wear. Thinner goods 
are handled the same way with success. 
The process, of course, is that followed by 
all tailors and called ‘‘sponging,” except 
that no pressing follows the dampness of 
new cloth. It being merely spread smooth 
and left to dry. : 





<> 


How to Get out of Bed. 


Don’t jump up the first thing your eyes 
are open. Remember that while you sleep 
the vital organs are at rest. The vitality 
is lowered and the circulation not so strong. 
A sudden spring out of bed is a shock to 
these organs, especially to the heart, as it 
starts to pumping the blood suddenly. 

Take your time in getting up. Yawn and 
stretch. Wakeup slowly. Give the vital 
organs a chance to resume their work grad- 
ually. 

Notice how a baby wakes up. Itstretches 
its arms and legs, rubs ‘ts eyes and yawns 
and wakes up slowly. Watch a kitten 
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wake up. First it stretches out one leg, 
then another, rubs its face, rolls over and 
stretches the whole body. The birds do not 
wake up and fly as soon as their eyes are 
open; they shake out their wings and 
stretch their legs, waking up slowly. This 
is the natural way to wake up. Don’t jump 
up suddenly, don’t be in such a hurry, but 
stretch and yawn and yawn and stretch. 
Stretch the arms and the legs; stretch the 
whole body. A good yawn and stretch is 
better even than a cold bath. It will get 
you thoroughly awake, and then you will 
enjoy the bath all the more.—Medical Talk. 


o—_! 


The Care of Carpets. 


A good layer of newspapers underneath 
the carpet will prevent all danger from 
moths which have a strong objection to 
printer’s ink, and will not come anywhere 
near it to lay their eggs. 

Fresh paper should be used every time 
the carpet is taken up. 

Tea leaves, damp salt on newspaper that 
has been soaked in water and then squeezed 
dry and torn into small pieces are all very 
good for taking up the dust when sweeping, 
but tea leaves should always be rinsed in 
water before using, especially if the car- 
pet is a light one. 

Damp salt brightens and colors wonder- 
fully if they are not at all faded or soiled. 
Remember that a carpet should always be 
swept the way of the nap. To brush the 
other way 1s to brush the dust in. Attend 
to all stains as soon as possible. If left, 
they gradually sink into the carpet and are 
much more difficult to remove than if done 
at once. 








Domestic Hints. 
FARINA BLANCMANGE. 

For farina blancmange heat a quart of new 
milk to the boiling point, sweeten and flavor to 
taste. Dissolve a tablespoonful of moss farina in 
a little cold miik and stir into the hot milk, which 
should be cooked in a double boiler. When 
smooth and thick turn into small moulds or cups 
or emptied eggshells, and set in the icebox. 
When ready to serve turn out of the mold or peel 
oft the eggshells, arrange in a glass dish sur 
rounded with a border of berries or jelly, and 
serve with whipped cream. 

GREEN TOMATOES AND ONIONS. 

A delicious pickle may be made of green to- 
matoes and onions. Slice one peck of green to- 
matoes and half a peck of white onions. Put 
them in a press in layers of salt. In two days 
place them in a porcelain-lined Kettle, and just 
cover them with cider vinegar. Add an ounce of 
whole cloves, one ounce of allspice, two ounces 
of mastard seed, and five large red peppers, 
shredded in small pieces. When allthe pickles 
are scalding hot, pour them into stone jars, and 
when cold cover them closely. 

HOT POTATO SALAD. 

Put into a frying-pan one-fourth of a pound of 
bacon cut into dice; when light brown take out 
and saute in the fat a small onion cut fine. , Add 
one-half as much vinegar as fat, a few grains of 
salt and cayenne, and one-half as much hot stock 
as vinegar. Have ready the potatoes boiled in 
skins. Remove the skins and slice hot into the 
frying-pan enough to take up the liquid. Add 
the diced bacon, toss together and serve. 

PEPPERMINTS. 

Boil hard for five minutes four cupfuls of white 
sugar, one cupful of hot water, twelve drops of 
oil of peppermint, fifteen drops of wintergreen. 
Pour into a bowl and stir briskly until tne mixt- 
ure begins to thicken. Then drop on a cold tin 
dish as fast as possible. A small teaspoonful of 
the candy dropped on the dish will make a loz- 
enge as large as a half dollar. Do not place the 
lozenges so close together that they will run into 
each other, or they will not be a good shape. 


RICE GRIDDLE CAKES. 


For rice griddle cakes and honey boil a cupful 
of rice. When itis cold, mix thoroughly with 
one pint of sweet milk, the yolks of four eggs 
and enough flour to make a stiff batter. Add 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar and 
a little salt. foldin the beaten whites of the 
eggs and bake on a hot griddle. As fast as 
baked, butter, spread with honey, roll up and 
serve hot. 

HONEY CAKE. 

To make honey cake melt a cupful of butter 
and mix it with two cupfuls of strained honey, 
a tablespoonful of ginger, a grated nutmeg, a bit 
of lemon rind and a little flour. Dissolve a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of sodain a cupful of water and 
strain into the mixture. Then add flour till the 
mixture is stiff enough to roll out. Bake like 
gingerbread. This cake may be eaten warm or 
cold. 


=> 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Onion sandwiches are said to clarify the com- 
plexion. The onions mus be sliced very fine and 
salted, then placed between thin slices of bread 
and butter. Parsley is said to be an antidote to 
the hateful odor left on the breath by raw onions. 

It is a mistake to throw away the salt and slush 
which remain in the freezer after the ice-cream 
has been made. The salt will do perfectly for 
the next freezing, and if some of it is still slushy 
and wet, use it for the top layer the next time the 
freezer is filled. The freezing process will be 
greatly hastened. 

A French way of cooking eggplant is to cut 
small ones in halves, score the cut sides, brush 
with salt, pepper and olive oil, and boil until 
soft. Serve with atomato sauce in which a small 
onion and a clove of garlic have been cooked. 
A little lemon juice, minced parsley and shredded 
anchovies are added. 

Salt is said to be a preventive of festering in 
scratches, open wounds, etc. An American 
teacher in Porto Rico was surprised to see a 








native who was clearing a tract of brush apply 
fine, powdered salt to his feet and legs. The 
scratches could not be avoided, but a pinch of 
salt could be depended on to keep them from fes- 
tering, the man said. Contrary to common opin- 
ion, salt does not aggravate the painfulness of 
open wounds. The value of salt as an antiseptic 
is demonstrated by its general use as a preserv- 
ative. 

Green tomatoes, cut in halves, rolled in flour 
and fried in drippings are delicious for break- 
fast. After the tomatoes are fried pour all but a 
very little of the drippings out of the pan, add a 
dessertspoonful of butter, and add slowly half of 


this sauce over the tomatoes. Broiled ham 
accompanies this dish. 

The dense pulp and heavy flavor of the banana 
is sometimes improved by mixing it with other 
more acid and watery fruits. A can of cherries 
in which the quantity of syrup overbalanced the 
fruit was improved recently by straining off the 
liquid and cooking diced bananas in it until they 
were transparent. Then they and the cherries 
were mixed. 

If lemons show signs of spoiling or growing 
hard and horny, place them in more than enough 
water to cover them. Change every day or two. 

Roquefort cheese can be kept fresh and moist 
by wrapping it in a cloth wrung out in brandy 
or wine vinegar and covering it with oiled paper. 

To keep a Dutch cheese from moulding pour 
into it a little brandy and wrap in an oiled paper. 

A few spoonfuls of sherry added to the bread 
stufling of a squab is an improvement to the 
flavor. - 

Pure olive oil, mixed with a little glycerine, is 
recommended as a cream for massaging the face 
atbedtime. It feeds the tissues without yellow- 
ing the skin. 








«*, Another spangled robe deserves descrip- 
tion. It had a foundation of coffee-colored net, 





fringe of beads in the opal tints. The waist was 
spangled and had a fringed bertha, and long lace 


mauve and yiolet. 


and the rough mixtures are far and away the 
best materials for street suits. The variety 
shown in these materials is almost endless. 
Zibelines come in so many colours and combina- 


figures and pepper and salt patterns. 

e*,s For more elaborate gowns velvets and all 
kinds of pile fabrics are immensely popular. 
Chiffon velvet and panne velvet are seen in all 


’ 


travagant manner. 


varied. There are a dozen new weaves, some of 
the richest showing disks and figures of velvet 
ombre of the color of the ground or a contrasting 


vague, shadowy effect. 
e*s The first model gowns to be shown in the 
large shops are always light and elaborate gowns 


orate gowns tor day wear are shown later—about t 


New York, means the opening of the season as 
far 28 clothes are concerned. 
e*, High girdles, crush belts of satin or silk are 


of lace or chiffon. The sleeve is an elaborate t 
affair this year. Few evening gowns are made 
with the little strap over the shoulder that once 
constituted a sleeve. Elbow sleeves are the 


sleeves reaching tothe wrist. They are made of | 8 


design as to defy description. For costumes the 
cape sleeve is most popular, and for gowns for 
ordinary wear the characteristic sleeve starts 


undersleeve of different material. 


given. The general impression they gave was 
that much artistic effort has been expended in 
the manipulation of delicate materials, and maty 


ered with a lovely gown of pale mauve net | a 


able ruffies, each being trimmed with scant ruch- 
ings of the narrowest ribbon, narrower than the 
o dinary ‘‘baby”’ ribbon. The waist was little 
more than a high girdle of mauve liberty satin 
and a drooping bertha of the net. The girdle ' 
had rounded sash ends trimmed all around with ‘ 
aruffie of net. The front of the corsage had a 
trailing branch of very realistic white and mauve 
morning glories. 


n 


ance, was of pink chiffon. with a deep hip yoke, 








lightly shirred. Below this wasa wide band of 


three-quarters of a cupful of rich milk. Pour | an occasional Russian coat belted in at the 


radiance, and he suggests it in the sentence,— 
** We know that we have passed from death 
and the triple skirt was simulated by a series | unto life because we love the brethren.’ 
of shirred bands. There was a deep flounce of | The very infloresence of life is described in 
lace covered with iridescent spangles. Over | these words. The entering into the will of 
these was a heavily embroidered design in the God, with joyful acceptance in each recog- 
same spangles, the |pattern being raised half an | nition: iding i ivi j 
inchin places. The flounce was finished with a pat ge agi eee 
the degree of love given in every contact 
sleeves very .bouffant. There wasa girdle and | and every relation of life. The intense 
sash of liberty ribbon in three colors, green, | significance that St. Paul throws on this 
state of love,—as the condition of passin 
«*, As for fabrics, there is no doubt that zibeline | trom death pct life, is no undue len an 
q Sis. 


divine transformation is wrought. 


tions that they furnish materials for severe tailor | the abstract; however unqualified shall be 
suits, for dressy wraps, and for elaborate cos- | the general assent to its meaning, is of little 
tumes. Among the novelty zibelines are seen | worth unless impressed into daily service 
spotted and “nub” effects, stripes, irregular | and lived in all the combinations of the 
average, daily conditions of life. The pres- 
ent world is the spiritual world, and all the 
problems of our lives are spiritual problems. 
the beautiful pale shades suitable for evening | These are not solved in seeking merely that 
wear. These charming fabrics are made up | which is best, or most prosperous, or most 
more elaborately than ever before, being shirred | enjoyable for one’s self. The interest of 
and ruffled and embroidered in the most ex- | all the other persons concerned enters as 
aia , factors into every combination of human 
a*« Never were silks more lovely or more | afairs, and this interest is only discerned 
by the illumination of love. 


shade. Many of the light-colored silks are | petually recurring events, grouping them- 
woven with velvet figures, flowers and leaves of | selves in different combinations, and 
the natural colors. Martele velvets resemble | whose purposes and progress transcend 
embossed velvets, but have gone through a | human power. It lies with one to recog- 
slightly different process, giving the ; ‘ i ir i 5 
ghtly F giving pattern a | nize these; to discern their inner mean- 


erous view, and by that view to co-operate 
for evening wear. At the same time are shown | With the Divine power that causes and 
evening wraps. There are plenty of tailor suits on | over-rules these series of events into ulti- 
exhibition at this season, but the greatest amount | mate realization. The astronomer discovers 
of space is given to the light gowns. Theelab | how the planets of a solar system have 


two weeks before the Horse Show, which, in discovers how the vast solar systems them- 
selves, in their infinite number, move 
through infinite space in perpetually new 
seen on most of the imported models. With | combinations and configurations. The story 
these are worn boleros. They, too, have long | is carried on in all the starry spaces. So, to 
shoulders and novel cape-like sleeves, only half any observer of life, the scene becomes an 
long, under which appear fluffy, billowy sleeves | animated panorama whose springs of action 


ever present. The disaster, the tragedy, 
the fortunate incident, the joy, come and go, 
rule, and many low-necked gowns are seen with | irrespective of individual control. And 


lace or chiffon, whatever the material of the | consciously and intelligently, in just the de- 
gown. The sleeves of some of the handsome gree to which he is spiritually developed. 
long coats are so elaborate and so intricate in All these forces are spiritual forces. They 
manifest themselves in events and occur- 
rences; they are the handwriting on the 
from under the shoulder garniture with some | Wall. The divine life is the only reality, 
fullness, forms a round puff below the elbow, is | and only so far as one has come to live 
caught under a wide cuff, and is finished with an | in this life—which is the life of love—has 
he, in himself, any reality. This life of 
e*, This week at several of the large stores | Jove is not conditioned upon appreciation. 
important exhibitions of evening gowns were | « lf you serve your friend because it is fit 
for you to serve him,’”’ says Emerson, “ ad- 
here to your own act.’”’ The lofty spirit 
charming combinations of material never before | is not seeking praise, or expressions of 
attempted have resulted in quite original effects. | gratitude. It is content to do that which 
as A pale blue taffeta foundation slip was coy- | seems just and righc and true and helpful, 


having a small white dot. There were innumer-| selves. Regarding this law of love,~ 


may not work; “ beholding the sun at 


is Emerson at variance with the only true 
e*s A similar gown, very youthful in its appear- | leading when he enjoins, 


cream lace and an accordion plaited ruffie of the 
chiffon. This was edged with cream lace. A 
second band of lace and a deep ruffie of chiffon 
formed the skirt. Each of these flounces was 
edged with a pale blue satin ribbon over which 
trailed a vine of small pink roses and green 
leaves, the flowers of pink chiffon and the leaves 
of panne velvet. The waist was made of the 
lace bands, headed with the ribbon and the rose 
wreaths. The elbow sleeves were shirred at the 
shoulder and edged with cream lace. 

e*e Pale blue chiffon velvet was combined with 
all-over Valenciennes lace in a high-necked din- 
ner gown. A deep yoke of the lace was trimmed 
with shirred bands and straps of the velvet, all 
of which were edged with a delicate silk fagoting, 
making the adjustment of the heavier material 
to the lighter less abrupt than it might other- 
wise have been. The long shoulder effect was 
made by sleeve caps of lace, the full sleeves be- 
ing in this instance of the gown material—rather 
an unusual thing. The skirt was full and was 
trimmed about the knees with a band about 
fifteen inches wide of lace, overlaid with velvet 
ina manner similar to the yoke decoration. A 
full flounce finished the skirt. 

a®aA very striking gown in a “sunset” ar- 
rangement of pinks and reds had a foundation of 
pink silk over which was an interlining of white 
chiffon. Alllacey and transparent gowns have 
such interlinings. The upper half of the full 
skirt was of the palest pink chiffon, and the skirt 
shaded from this pale tint to a deep cerise around 
the hem, bands of velvet marking the increasing 
depth of tone. The waist was similarly treated, 
all the tones appearing in the folded girdle. 

e*. Hardly a gown in the collection, in which 
these gowns were included, but showed the 
three-piece skirt. Either there were three 
flounces or the triple effect was displayed in the 
trimming. A jetted lace robe over white taffeta 
had three circular attached flounces, the main 
body of the material being lightly powdered with 
jetand steel spangles. Around the bottom of 
each flounce was a heavy pattern border of jet 
in large scallops. At the hem these scallops fell 
over an under flounce composed of alternate 
frillings of black and white chiffon. 

«®, Two trimmings were especially prominent— 
fringes and flowers, the latter maae of chiffon or 
ribbon. The ordinary artificial blossom used on 
milinery did not appear at all. Nothing could be 
more lovely tban these fragile flower decorations. 
They are wonderfully realistic, and yet have a 
conventionality that rops them of all obvious- 
ness. One gown was trimmed around the skirt 
with two rows of lillies of the valley, the green 
parts of the flower made of chenille and panne 
velvet and the blossoms of chiffon. Another had 
tiny morning glories of pink, mauve and white 
ribbon, and another still had a corsage decora- 
tion of sweet peas made of velvet and chiffon. 

a*s The evening coats do not show much vari- 
ation from last year’s models except in the 
sleeves. They are handsomer, on the whole, 
than they have ever been before. N early all 
those shown in the openings were white or very 
light in color. All are long, three-quarters 
length being the rule; they are very loose, and 
the sleeves are enormous. The only variation is 


waist line. A white uncut velvet coat of this 
description attracted ‘attention. It was almost 
covered with a heavy embroidery of chenilleina 
deeper cream than the velvet foundation. The 
crush belt was of the velvet, and there was a 
narrow border around the collar revers, hip 
pockets and the flowing sleeves of ermine, snow 
white, without the black tails usually seen on 
ermine.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
‘* By love, we 
Draw the breath of Eternity; 

Serve thou it not for daily bread,— 
Serve it for pain, and fear, and need, 
Love it, though it hide its light. 

By love behold the sun at night, 

And if thee it should forget 

More enamoured, serve it yet, 
Though it hate thee, suffer long, 

Put the spirit in the wrong.” 





—Emerson. 


St. Paul detines the way by means of 
which one passes from death unto life; from 
inertia into exhilaration and energy; 
from gloom into glory; from darkness into 


Love, good-will, work their miracle. The 


This trend of thought, however true in 


The story of life moves onward by per- 


ng; to take the lofty, noble and gen- 


heir appointed orbits of movement; he 


ranscend human power. The miracle is 


till, man enters into this moving panorama 


nd leave the results to take care of them- 


** Serve thou it not for daily bread, 
Serve it for pain, and fear, and need, 
Love it, though it hide the light. 

By love behold the sun at night.” 


There is indeed no miracle that this law 


ight ’? or any other transformation. Nor 


“If the law should thee forget 
More enamouregd, serve it yet.” 


Serve it, indeed, with such u a 
devotion, such absolute con Seeration = rh ng 
that any failure of result even « ‘gg 
spirit in the wrong.” For in this oe 
Emerson touches avery subtle truth. 1), 
are not wanting experiences in }jf,. ., __ 
the utmost endeavor to follow a high ide 
seems to produce disastrous conse,,,,..,. 
One gives of his best and he receiv. 
worst—or what we crudely call t},.. wo 
The man who has been honest and fai 
and industrious, suddenly loses What 
fortune he has thus amassed, and 
parently by no conscious fault of hi. 
The man who has given friendshi, 
faith finds his gifts misunderstood, }, 
prehended, distorted. Hehas folly. 
law,—but to what end ? 

“ If the law should thee forget, 

More enamoured, serve it yet.” 

If he shall “suffer long” let him‘ 
the spirit in the wrong” by his jn;, 
fidelity to the all that is holy and sacre: 
the conduct of life. For the divine quai, 
are alone eternal, and allying one’s . 
with those he can no more fall than can 
stars in their courses. , 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliants, 
Not more than I can bear I know 
Thou, dearest Lord, wilt on me lay 
And I can learn of Thee to go 
Unfearing on my way. 
— Harriet McEwen Kimba 


Re strong!” 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wron 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long ‘ 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes 
song! —Malibie D. Babcock 
“Serve God and be cheerful.” Live nobly 
Do right and do good. Makethe best 
Of the gifts and the work put before you, 
And to God, without fear, Jeave the rest. 
—William Newe!! 


“Curious Facts. 























——A nest of young rabbits was plowed up i: 
| Kansas, and a little girl took them home, bu 
| after getting tired of her pets she decided to feed 
them to the old family cat that has a number of 
kittens. Instead of the cat eating them, as was 
expected, she is raising them. The cat seems to 
think as much of the rabbits as she does of her 
kittens. 

——Five years ago (. H. Taylor of Ashland. 
Mo., found a land terrapin. He engraved his 
name on its shell and turned it loose, speculating 
whether he would ever run across it again, The 
other day he captured It 4 second time. It has 
grown one-third, but Mr. Taylor’s name was stil/ 
plainly visible. Other initials were engraved op 
its back and it was turned loose again. 

——Nearly 1300 tons of gold lie today in the 
vaults of the Treasury of the United States,—the 
greatest hoard of the yellow metal ever gathered 
in the history of the world. Four hundred tons 
of this gold are piled, like bags of salt, within the 
four walls of the subtreasury in Wall street, New 
York. Outside the Treasury hoard there is in 
circulation through the country a nearly equal 
amount of gold coin, making more than 2500 tons 
of gold in the United States bearing the imprint 
of the eagle. The value of this coin is more than 
$1,260,000,000. 

— Georg Henschel, in Nature, tells a story 
of a bulfinch and a canury that deserves perma 
nent record. The bullfinch belongs to his sister 
and can pipe the whole of several tunes, * God 
Save the King,” among them. The canary’s cage 
was inthe same room, and in about a year th 
canary learned the whole of ‘God Save the 
King” from the bullfineh, and often piped it in 
dependently. Mr. Henschel lately heard the 
bullfinch pipe part of the tune (six bars) and 
then pause. To his amazement the canary took 
up the tune where the other had left it and fin- 
ished the tune (eight bars)! At this time the 
two birds were in different rooms. Nothing 
could be more authentic thanthe story, or more 
amazing. 

——The Emperor Menelik has had a curious 
experience in his efforts to replace barter by a 
metallic currency in Abyssinia. The Maria 
‘th resa thaler has for generations been current 
but for want of a smaller coinage salt blocks be- 
came the standard of exchange, and resisted al! 
efforts, even of the emperor, to replace them by 
new currency coined in Paris some years ago 
The salt blocks have given way, but not to the 
new coinage, which the people will not touch 
The new standard of values is the riffe cartridge 

— Drink water and get typhoid. Drink milk 
and get tuberculosis. Drink whiskey and get 
the jim-jams. Eat soup and get Bright’s dis- 
ease. Eat meat and encourage apoplexy. Eat 
oysters and acquire taxemia. Eat vegetables 
and weaken the system. Eat dessert a: d take 
to paresis. Smoke cigarettes and die early 
Smoke cigars and get catarrh. Drink coffee aid 
obtain nervous prostration. Drink wine and get 
the gout. In orderto be entirely healthy, one 
must eat nothing, drink nothing, smoke nothing, 
and even before breathing one should see that 
the air is properly sterilized.—Southwestern 
World. 

—The Reverend Father Grison of Stanley 
Falls, Africa, writes that Europeans have a very 
inaccurate idea of tropical temperatures. He 
passed eight years at the equator on the Pacific 
coast, he says, and never saw the mercury above 
85°, while at Stanley Falls the maximum is 90° and 
the nights are deliciously cool. On the other 
hand, there are frequent tempests of indescrib- 
able violence, and Father Grison has counted 
sixty-six lightning flashes in one minute, the 
thunder being continous, and has seen ten 
thunderbolts strike within a radius of a few 
hundred meters in the space of two hours. 
—The exploration of the air by means of 
balloons carrying self-registering instruments is 
pursued with much vigor in Europe. On Feb. 7 
there were simultaneous ascents from many 
points, extending from France to Austria and 
Russia. One unmanned balloon near Paris 
reached an elevation of 41,656 feet, not much 
short of eight miles. The temperature of the 
air at that height, as shown by a self-registering 
thermometer, was 67° below zero F. Another 
balloon near Berlin found the same temperature 
at an elevation ten thousand feet less. These 
experiments are expected to throw much light 
on the laws of storms and of atmospheric circu- 
lation. 

—tThe Prince and Princess of Wales are 
possessors of nineteen pianos, every one 0 
which was a wedding present. 

—tThe number of persons carried daily by the 
elevated trains in New York now averages about 
eight hundred thousand. They travel on th: 
average about four miles, so that the average 





Eastern orchardists. We are competing 
more and more with the fertile, easy work- 
ing land and wholesale methods of the 
West. We must plant the trees on easy 
working land, must use green crops or other 
cheap manure, must train the trees low to 
make cheap harvesting, and must grow 
early bearing and productive kinds. 





>_> 

The more foods grown at home the better. 
In manufacturing and handling, the product 
must depend on circumstances. The point 
is to sell it in the form which will produce 
the most revenue for capital and labor in 
vested. In a word, conduct the business 
** for r. venue only.”—John L. Chase. 





Cancer Can Be Cured. 


Not by the knife or the barbarous burning p'aster, 
but by soothing, balmy Oils. Not a late di covery, 
but successfully used for the past ten years. More 
successful than all other treatments combined. Con- 
vincing books sent free to those interested. Address 
DR. D. M. BYE ¢ O., Drawer 065, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(The origi: ators of the Oil cure.) 
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ADWAY’‘ 
«x PILLS=S 





THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. 


‘ures all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels Kidneys, Bladder, N 
1 . . D ’ » Nervous Di 
‘ppetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever Piles, Ete oe 
9 PY ’ *9 


;. the system less liable to contract disease. 


PYSPEPSIA. 


-ADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 


Cc. Sent by Mail. 


iy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 








Miscellaneous. 





THE FOOD OF LOVE, 
What little things are those 
That hold our happiness! 
A smile, a glance, a rose 
Dropped from her hair or dress 
A word, a look, a touch— 
These are so much, so much, 


An air we can’t forget, 

A sunset’s gold that gleams, 
A spray of mignonette, 

Will fill the soul with dreams 
More than all history says, 
Or romance of old days. 


For of the human heart, 
Not brains, is memory; 
These things it make a part 
Of its own entity; 
The joys, the pains whereof 
Are th’ very food of love. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


> > 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


rhe innocent, sweet Day is dead. 

Dark Night has slain her in her bed. 

©, Moors are as fierce to kill as to wed! 
Put out the light, said he. 





4 sweeter light than ever rayed 
From star of heaven or eye of maid 
Has vanished in the unknown shade. 
_She’s dead, she’s dead, said he. 


Now, on a wild, sad after-mood 

The tawny night sits still to brood 
Upon the dawn-time when he wooed. 
—] would she lived, said he. 


Star-memories of happier times, 
of loving deeds and lovers’ rhymes, 
Phrong forth on silvery pantomimes 


_Come back, O Day! said he. 
—Sidney Lanier. 





ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 
{ loved my neighbor truly on a day,— 
I learned his little girl had passed away; 


| used to see her often on the street, 
Righe glad at heart that smiling face to meet! 


And now the dear one’s gone, alas for me, 
But more for him, for bright, indeed, was she; 
I fee) intense his inward pain and smart, 


And hold him closely to my beating heart! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


I entered in a firm today, 
The Mrs. Blank & Co,: 

Mine is the work, mine is to pay, 
For I’m the Co., you know. 





But stiil I love the darling boss, 
Whose eyes are brown as wine, 

Whose charming dimples sink and toss 
Whenever Mirth gives sign. 


She bosses me around, I know; 
But then, I love her voice. 

Where she may lead, there shall I go— 
Indeed, I have no choice! 


Long may the shingle hang outside, 
And may the winds blow fair; 

The contract reads, whate’er betide, 
Together we shall share. 


All thought of life round her revolves, 
With her I shall not slip; 
God send long years ere death dissolves 


This tender partnership! ; 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE HARVEST APPLE TREE. 


The old harvest apple tree— 
Haunt of boy, and bird and bee— 
With its arms held wide to welcome all the 
breeze’s revelry! 
You remember where it grew, 
And remember how we knew ; 
All the goodness and the gladness that it held 


for me and you. 





When the wind was soft and low, 
How the leaves swayed to and fro 
With the sunshine sifting through them to the 
dappled grass below; 
And the shimmer and the shade 
Were an endless cavalcade 
(Of the fairy troops of summer to attend us as we 


played! . 


In the branches, waving high, 
We were sailors, and we’d cry ; 
An ahoy! to all the argosies of clouds ascudding 
by. 
On the grass below we’d weave 
Allthe fancies that deceive 
\nd convinee us of the trueness of the land of 


make-believe. 


And the yellow apples, too— 
Sweetened by the dripping dew, 
intly blushing at the kisses that the teasing 
sunshine threw— 
0, the famed Hesperides 
Never yielded such as these, — 
ih a winy twang that coaxed us till we sipped 
it to the lees! 


The old harvest apple tree— 
Haunt of boy, and bird and bee— 
ith its arms that waved a welcome every day 
to you and me! 
Clear in memory’s dim haze, 
Happily it swings and sways, 
ifting us a thousand echoes of the cherished 
yesterday’s. 
—W. D. Nesbitt, in Chicago Tribune. 
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« violet invited my kiss, 
| kist it and called it my bride; 

‘Was ever one slighted like this?” 
sighed the Rose as it stood by my side. 





iy heart ever open to grief, 
lo comfort the fair one 7 turned; 
‘ Of fickle ones thou art the chief,” 
Frowned the Violet, and pouted and mourned. 


en to end all dispute I entwined 

ihe love-stricken blossoms in one; 

| that instant their beauty declined, 

nd I wept for the deed I had done. 
—Joseph Skipsey. 
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To find true joy in others’ yoy 
True rest in others’ rest; 
lo work with cheerfulness and zeal 
That others may be blest; 
To speak the hopeful, healing word 
When others’ hearts are sore, 
To win the doubting soul to trust 
The loving Father more; 
To ask Him not our sins alone, 
But others to forgive; 
To live in love for others 
Is indeed to truly live. 
—Lizzie A. L. Tibbetts, in Universalist Leader. 
The ugliest face may beauteous grow 
If love’s lamps shine from out the eyes; 
The saddest life sweet joy may know, 
If from the soul love’s incense rise. 
—Emma C. Dowd. 





Miss Mike’s New Brother. 


“Well, Agnes,” said grandmother to Miss 
Mike, “ your nose is out of joint now.” 

Miss Mike felt that member fravely and 
wiggled it. 

“No,” she said. 

“Yes, it’s out of joint,” repeated grandmother, 
who was holding a telegram in her hand. She 
laughed and seemed pleased by something. 
Everything inthe last few days had been mys- 
terious to Miss Mike, and she had given up trying 
to understand the ways of grownups. 

In the first place, grandmother had come and 
had taken her away from home. She had been 
allowed to do just as she pleased. Occasionally 
she had heard grandmother say, ‘“‘ I wonder how 
Agnes will take it.” This was to herself, and 
there was no explanation of what it meant. 

Everything was puzzling, and when grand- 
mother said that the nose was out of joint that 
was only another mystery and not worth bother- 
ing about. Miss Mike looked at grandmother a 
moment, and then took her dolls out in the back 
yard to chase the chickens. 

Later in the afternoon father came, and Miss 
Mike was exceedingly glad to see him. Despite 
the fact that she did not believe grandmother 
knew anything about the nose, she had been 
feeling it at frequent intervals ever since the 
mysterious remark had been made. 

“ Frank,” she cried, running to him, “is my 
nose out of joint?” 

‘“* Have you told her?” asked father of grand- 
mother, and the latter shook her head. 

“IT should say your nose isn’t put of joint, 
Mike,” said father. 

**She said it was,” asserted Miss Mike, point- 
ing to grandmother. 

“Don’t you believe it. There isn’t anybody 
can put Mike’s nose out of joint. Mike and 
dadee stick together—hey, Mike?” 

“Yes,” said the baby, as he took her in his 
arms. 

When tathertook Mike away they had a short 
ride on the train and another on the street cars 
and then they were home. 

‘“*Where’s Helen?” asked Miss Mike, as soon 
as they were in the house. “J want to see 
Helen.” 

** After a while, Mike,” said father. 

‘*T want to see her now, Helen,’’ she shouted. 

“Don’t make such a noise, please, Mike,’ 
begged father. 

“ 1s that the other one?” asked some one, en- 
tering the room. The little girl looked up to see 
a& strange woman who wore a white cap and 
striped clothes. 

‘* Yes,” said father, “ thisis Miss Mike.” 

‘*T don’t like her,”’ declared Miss Mike, point- 
ing to the woman, who laughed and left the 
room. Father also went out and Miss Mike was 
alone. A neighboring womau came in and 
coaxed the baby to her. 

‘* How do you like your little brother, Agnes?” 
ske asked. 

Miss Mike cpened her eyes widely. ‘ Haven’t 
you seen the new baby?” she was asked. 
** Haven’t you seen the little brother? ”’ 

There was a moment while Miss Mike stared 
solemnly at the smiling face of the woman. 
Slowly her under lip dropped down and her eyes 
becare wet. 

“« New baby! ” she asked, wonderingly. 

“A pretty new baby,” said the woman. 
““G’way!”? shouted Miss Mike, suddenly. “I 
don’t like you. G’way! ” 

“ Why, Mike,” exclaimed father, entering the 
room. “ What kind of talk is that? ” 

**G’way!” she screamed, stamping her feet. 
Father tried to pick her up, but she ran from him 
and threw herself in the pillows of a couch. 
Father bent over her, but she sobbed and kicked 
and struggled. 

“Tm afraid she doesn’t like it,’ said the 
woman, serenely. ‘ They’re often that way.” 
“You're not going back on dadee, are you, 
Mike?” asked father. 

**G’way!’”’ screamed Mike. 

‘Come and see Helen?” asked father, but 
Miss Mike only struggled the more. The woman 
suggested that she be left alone for a while, and 
father agreed, sadly. At the end of the half hour 
he found that with Miss Mike in her condition he 
needed comforting as much as she. He came 
back in the room to find a little girl curléd about 
a cushion in a dark corner, hidden by the couch. 
It required some hunting to find her. Her face 
was wet with tears and her hair was flying at 
loose ends. 

She did not struggle as he picked her up, only 
sobbed. ‘ What’s the trouble, Mike?” asked 
father gently. ‘Don’t you like the brother? 
Sure, you’re going to like him. Let’s go upstairs 
and see him.” 

Miss Mike was sobbing on his shoulders, but 
he construed her silence as consent and started. 
He noticed that her hands tightened in their 
clutch on his coat as he went up. He stopped a 
moment at the door. 

“ Now, you won’t holler, will you, Mike?” he 
asked. 

Miss Mike made no reply, but tried to bury her 
face in his coat. He opened the door and went 
in. The little girl cid not look up. 

“Ts that Agnes, Frank? ” asked mother. 

“‘ Here’s Helen,” said father to Miss Mike, but 
she refused to take her face from his shoulder. 
“Come here, Agnes,” said mother, but there 
was no sound from the girl except that of a long- 
drawn breath. 

““What’s the trouble, Mike, dear?” asked 
mother, and the only reply was another long- 
drawn breath. 

“Dm afraid Mike’s jealous,” said father. 

“Oh, no, exclaimed mother. 

“Look,” said father, carrying her over to a 
crib. ‘See here, Mike.” 

The little girl refused to look. Father coaxed 
and coaxed. “Just look,” he insisted. ‘‘ Why, 
you wanted to borrow Mrs. Nelson’s new baby. 
Here’s one you can keep.” 

Miss Mike opened her eyes slowly and took 
one long look at the crib. Then she raised her 
right hand, and before father knew what she 
was meditating she smote the new baby across 
the face and buried her head in father’s coat 
again. He did not say anything to her and 
mother did not see it. 

“She'll come around all right after awhile,” 
he said, and then carried Miss Mike out of the 
room. The little girl said nothing. She seemed 
to have settled down to a morose calmness. 
Father had to leave her alone downstairs for a 
few minutes. When he looked for her again she 
was gone. Presently one of the neighboring 
women entered the house with her. 

“She came over to me with all her dolls,” ex 
plained the neighbor. 

Within the next hour Miss Mike was returned 
by three different women. She did not cry or 
struggle when brought back. After the third fail- 
ure she had supper and thentretired to a corner 
with Supo and the other dolls and preserved & 
moody and defiant silence. Father found her 
there when bedtime came. He gathered her up 
in nis arms and sat down in the easy chair, close 
to the table with the light. 

He had become a wise father by this time and 
said nothing. He merely held her and smoothed 
her hair. Presently, looking down at her, he 
caught a glint of her eyes, hurriedly averted from 
his. Slowly aud cautiously they were turned 
toward his face againand Miss Mike looked at 





him. Thecorners of her mouth dropped justa 


little and then she asked piteously: 

“* My nose ain’t out of joi. t, is it, dadee?” 

“I should say not,” cried father, as he tight- 
ened his arms around her.—Chicago Tribune. 
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So Very Pathetic. 

Tears in Mrs. Cutler’s eyes were such an un- 
usual sight that the whole family were concerned. 
Reasons for that manifestation of grief were se- 
licitously demanded. ‘ 

“ It is the thought of that poor young lady that 
makes me cry,” said Mrs. Cutler. “She was 
such a very sad young lady. She could hardly 
speak for crying. She came in about two o’clock. 
She hadn’t really called to see me. She wanted 
to see a Mrs. McClellan, but when she found 
there was no Mrs. McClellan here she said I 
would do. 

“** 1 am awfully sorry to disturb you,’ she said. 
‘1 thought Mrs. McClellan was still here. She 
lived here five years ago. I lived with her. I 
had the second story back room. What a sweet 
room that was! I loved it dearly. I called today 
to see it. I don’t want to live in it again—I 
couldn’t afford to live in such a nice place now, 
and, anyway, I see that you do not keep board- 
ers—but I am very fond of the room, and I should 
like to see it. I am going toleave New York for 
a while, and I should like to bid the place goodby. 
Possibly you cannot understand my feeling in 
the matter. The place is endeared to me by 
many associations. Love came to me in that 
room, and joy and death. It may be that I am 
absurdly sentimental, but I am very blue today, 
and somehow I have an idea that I should feel 
better if I could sit down in there fora few min- 
utes and think and plan.’ 

** At that,” said Mrs. Cutler, choking back her 
own sobs, “the pretty young thing began to cry, 
and | cried with her. I never felt so sorry for 
anybody in my life. I told her that of course she 
could see the room, an4 sit in it till dinner time 
if sbe felt so disposed. Then I took her up stairs. 
The minute she stepped inside that room the 
poor young thing was so overcome with emotion 
that she sat down on the edge of the bed and 
cried as if her heart would break. I knew she 
would not like to be watched, so I stepped out 
and left her alone with her sorrow for a few 
minutes. When she joined me in the hall she 
had stopped crying and appeared more resigned. 

“*Thank you, Mrs. Cutler,’ she said. ‘My 
little visit has done me a world of good. I can go 
away now in a much happier frame of mind.’ 

‘My whole heart went out to her in pity,” 
Sighed Mrs. Cutler. “‘You poor child, said I, 
come jn and see me whenever you have a 
chance. No matter who happens to be in the 
room, you can always have a peep at it.’ And 
so she can, too,’”’ added Mrs. Cutler, with empha- 
sis, as she observed the skeptical expression on 
the face of her eldest son. 

**Humph! ” grunted Cutler, Jr.,as he made a 
bee-line for the stairway. 

** Did the woman have a valise?”’ he asked. 

* Y-y-yes,” siammered Mrs. Cutler. ‘ She said 
she was going to leave the city. I presume she 
just stopped in here on her way to the ferry.” 

“* Quite likely,” cried Cutler, Jr., as he bounded 
up the stairs. 

A hurried examination showed him what things 
were missing. 

‘* My silver combs and brushes,” he said, ‘‘ two 
suits of clothes, a pair of $hoes and the onyx 
clock. Her depredations were probably limited 
by the size of the valise, bnt even so she made a 
pretty good haul. If she works on the sympa- 
thies of other women as she did on yours she will 
be ready tostart up a fully stocked department 
store of her own by the first of January.” 

Mrs. Cutler listened dully. Even when they 
learned later that the woman with the broken 
heart had worked upon other sympathetic souls 
with equal profit, she could not understand the 
situation. 

“Tdon’t care,’ she said, in reply to Cutler, 

Jr.’s veiled reproaches and outspoken advice. 

“She was a lovely young lady, and she cer- 

tainly did know how to cry if ever anybody did.’ 

—New York Times. 

Douth’s Department. 
AFRAID OF THE DARK. 
Who’s afraid in the dark! 

** Oh, not I,” said the owl, 

And he gave a great scowl, 

And he wiped his eye 

And fluffed his jowl—‘** To-whoo! ” 

Said the dog, “‘ I bark 

Out loud in the dark—Boo-oo! ” 

Said the cat, “‘ Miew! 
I’1l seratch any one who 
Dares say that I do 

Feel afraid—Miew! ” 

*‘ Afraid,” said the mouse, 

“ Of dark in the house! 

Hear me scatter, 

Whatever’s the matter— 

Squark!”’ 


Then the toad in the hole, 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads 
And passed the word around. 








And the bird in the tree, 
And the fish and the bee, 
They declared all three 
That you never did see 
One of them afraid 

In the dark! 


But the little boy 
Who had gone to bed, 
Just raised the bedclothes 
And covered his head! 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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*‘©6No Dod in Dis Nowheres! ”’ 


Little Robey used to delight in the opening of 
the mail, and was often trusted to bring it to us 
and sit beside us as we read aloud to him 
the parts interesting to himself from the 
letters of friends, holding carefully the 
envelopes while we read. The newspaper 
wrappers were given to him as his own, to cut or 
tear as he pleased. He had learned many of his 
“Letters” as he had stood at grandma’s knee 
as the Bible lay open upon her dear lap, while she 
read of the dear Jesus who loved the little 
children. 
He had been taught that the little hands must 
touch lightly and tenderly the Bible, as it was 
God’s word—the letters He had sent to His chil- 
dren, that talked to them of His love. And the 
child was taught that he must not injure a good 
book, as paper even, which referred rever- 
ently to God. He was very careful to dis- 
tinguish between the “good ’’ and the miscella- 
neous material kept for wrapping paper, asking 
in his quaint, serious, baby-fashion, ‘‘ May I teer 
dis?” “ Does dis tell ’bout Dod?” thus showing 
a great respect for the good—for to cut or teer 
paper was a delight to him. Thus, too, he early 
learned self-denial. He used to touch his lips to 
the open Bible. ‘‘ Dramie’s book, and Dod’s 
word,” he would say. 
We had been contributing to several periodi- 
cals, copies of which the publishers always sent 
us; consequently the little fellow often had quite 
an armful to carry when entrusted to bring in 
our mail. He soon learned to like to look over 
the other papers while one of them was being 
read; handling them carefully, so as not to 
‘teer” as he called it. Thus he spent many a 
happy hour. One day he brought in from the 
ther part of the house an unusually large 
“mail” and was soon seated beside us, busily 
‘looking over the papers,” while I was as busily 
engaged in my occupation, and Gramie sat in ber 
low rocker beside us reading. Soon the baby 
voice broke in upon our absorption with: 
“Artie, may I teer dis? No Dod in dis no- 
wheres! ” 
Raising our eyes we were surprised and amused 
to see the little fellow sitting with feet apart, in 
order to hold the magazine, which lay spread 
open upon the little lap; the lips pursed up, the 
intent baby face wearing a look as if the whole 
matter had been carefully reviewed, and the de- 
cision was final. 

“‘May I teerdis? No Dod indis nowheres.” 

He had looked over the “ good” papers which 
told about God, knowing them by their faces, as 
we recognize our familiar friends. But this stray 
magazine, belonging, asit too evidently did, to 
the trashy literature of the day, sent as a “ sam- 
ple copy ” in my mail, with its different type, 
flashy illustrations, etc., he had “ weighed in the 








balance and found wanting.” He found not 
the marks of God’s word or work, and thought it 
something fit for the baby fingers to destroy. 


How often in later years when the mails are 
crowded with the worthless, unblushing, no God 
literature, I am reminded, as I open my mail, of 
the wise, little judge; and the baby words cume 
back to me, and I say: 

“‘ There’s no God in this nowheres! ” 

And even when I cut the leaves of what should 
represent pure literature, I look like baby Robey 
in vain for the reverent mention of the name or 
Illustration of the spirit of the Holy One! “ They 
have not God in all their thoughts.” 

And what a lesson the baby words teach! If 
a child can recognize the character of our liter- 
ature, if it reveals to them “‘ No God,” how much 
more may those of a larger growth! Indeed, we 
are known in a great degree by our taste in read- 
ing, 48 we are “known by the company we 
keep.” 

A gospel minister visiting among his parish 
was in conversation with a Christian lady, when 
she referred to a neighbor who was compara- 
tively a stranger, saying she had understood 
that she was a Christian. 

“T think not,” he replied, “ the literature I saw 
at their window, literature. that 1 would blush to 
have seen in my house in any capacity, seems to 
imply otherwise.” 

I hope the young readers of this paper will 
be quick to discern the nature of the liter 
ature they read, and should not we, who are 
older in years, especially parents and teach- 
ers of the young, be extremely careful in the 
expenditure of money for literary matter; 
books and papers for the young— placing 
upon their tables nothing which will tempt the 
young ta forget God, because there is found 
‘*No God nowheres” in them! I am especially 


Baltimore. During a troublesome period in the 
Revolutionary War Congress met for one day in 
the old Court House of Lancaster, Pa. This 
old court house was torn down in 1853. 
Major Peabody, after searching through 
& great many old documents at the 
Library of Congress, found what: pur- 
ported to be a good picture of this old comt 
house. To make sure that the picture was genu- 
ine he had it Photographed and took it out to 
Chevy Chase, where an old man lives, who was a 
resident of Lancaster, Pa., prior to that time. 
He instantly recognized the picture as a correct 
one. Afterward Congress met at York, Pa., then 
at Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. J.; then at the old 
State Honse at Annapolis. From here it adjourned 
to meet in the Court House,Trenton, N.J. Then it 
meine at Str ny Hall, New York. Finally 
ngton became the s 
the Middle States. en 
HUMBLE Pir.—“F, K.”: The origin of this 
phrase dates back to old hunting days in Eng- 
land. Whena stag was brought down, the “ deer 
was cut up” on the spot, the choice parts of the 
venison being reserved for the huntsmen, while 
the entrails, heart, liver, etc., called in the hunt- 
ing language of the day the ‘‘numbles,” were 
given to the common people. Of these they made 
a pie called “ numble pie.” Hence to eat “num- 
ble pie” became to abase oneself—apologize ab- 
jectly. The transition from “numble pie’”’ to 
‘“* humble pie” was easy, especially in view of the 
significance of the word. 


Historical. 








Home Dressmaking. 





Wines by Wav Wanton. 








4562 Shoulder Capes, 
32, 36 and 40 bust, 


4561 P2aited Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist: 


Eleven-Gored Skirt. 4551. 

Having Side Plaits Laid in Each Gore at Flounce 
(Depth and Box Plait in Centre Back. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

Plaited skirts of all sorts are to be noted among 
the smartest designs of the season. This one is made 
of moleskin cloth with trimming of French knot 
braid and handsome applique ornaments, but the de- 
sign is suited to all seasonable fabrics. The many 
gores allow of snug fit over the hips with generous 
flare below the knees, which is intensified by the 
wide plaits that are laid at the edges of the gores and 
extend to flounce depth. The narrow front gore and 
the box plait at the back both are features worthy of 





interested in this subject, and much appreciate 
the clean literary tone of your journal, and can 
heartily recommend it to the young. 
Mrs. M. A. H. LE. a 
Thorndike, Me. a 
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Kidnapping Ants. 


In Harper’s Magazine for October Dr. H. C. 
McCook tells of a species of kidnapping ants 
which make organized attacks on other ant vil- 
lages for thé purpose of capturing slaves. Here 
is an account of the attack: “ At last the muster 
is complete. Mysteriously but effectively the 
signal ‘Forward!’ is given, and the column 
moves from the hill. There is no regular align- 
ment, but a show of solidarity, a holding of the 
ranks within close compass and touch—a ’rout 
step,’ in fact. There isno general; there are no 
subordinate officers; but such is the sympatnetic 
unity that they seem to move in response to one 
will and command. If every warrior is a law 
unto himself, the law so binds and animates and 
compels all alike that the end of an organized 
cohort are served. 

“ Assault, battle and pillage follow quickly 
upon the sortie. The objective point of the 
march is not far away. A hundred yards dis- 
tantis a Fuscan village. The route thereto lies 
across the edge of a grove, over a footpath, along 
a fallen tree, under whose shelter and shaded by 
tufts of grass is the devoted commune. It is 
feeble in numbers, and there 1s a bare show of 
defence as the freebooters hurl themselves upon 
the hill and plunge into the open gates. The 
villagers flee at the first onset through unas- 
sailed or secret passages. Some run the gaunt- 
let through the assaulting ranks. All who can, 
carry a part of the family treasures—eggs, larve 
and pupe. Like their brobdingnagian brothers 
of the human race when disaster befalls their 
first care is for their offspring. The fugitives 
mount into nearby clumps of low wood-plants, 
whence they look down upon the devastation of 
their home—with what feelings? For one must 
suppose that the midgets do feel, though some- 
times he would fain hope otherwise. 

“Meanwhile the invaders issue from the gates, 
bearing in their jaws the Fuscan young, and 
occasionally an adult. They take the home 
trail, but not in ordered ranks. It 1s go-as-you- 
please now. They are welcomed back by their 
black confederates, who receive the captives and 
take them—their own sisters, perhaps—into the 
domestic quarters. The soldiers hurry back to 
the scene of aetion, for their work is not yet 
finished.” 





Ctes and Queries. 
POPULATION OF LONDON AND NEW YORK.— 
“S.R.”: During the nineteenth century London 
grew from acity of eight hundred thousand people 
to one of 6,500,000,—that is, increased eightfold. 
New York increased from sixty thousand to 
3,500,000, nearly sixtyfold. London is now in- 
creasing seventeen per cent. in a decade and 
New York thirty-five per cent., or twice as fast. 
If this rate should hola good for fifty years more, 
New York would be over fifteen million popula- 
tion and be one niillion ahead of Londcn. 

THE COFFEE TREE.—‘L. V. P.”: It is an 
evergreen shrub, growing in its natural state to 
a height of fourteen to eighteen feet. It is usu- 
ally kept trimmed, however, for convenience in 
picking the berries, which grow along the 
branches close to the leaves and resemble in 
shape and color ordinary cherries. The tree can- 
not be grown above the frost line, neither can it 
be successfully grown in the tropics. The most 
successful climate for production is that found at 
an altitude of about four thousand feet. Any- 
thing much above this isin danger of frost, which 
is fatal to the tree, and when coffee is grown 
much below this it requires artificial shade, 
which materially increases the cost of production 
and does not produce as marketable berries. It 
is owing to this particular requirement that cof- 
fee has never been successfully produced in the 
United States. 

THE SEA SERPENT.—‘‘ Junius”: Zcologists, 
according to Charles R. Holder in the Scientific 
American, have come to recognize the fact that 
there is a creaturein the ocean, long and sinuous, 
and closely resembling the mythical dragon. 
They call it the Regalicus, though it is also 
known as the oar or ribbon fish. Accompanying 
Mr. Holder’s article is a photograph of a small 
specimen. This possesses peculiar interest be- 
cause it is the largest, and perhaps the only one, 
actually brought ashore from American waters. 
This was discovered in the surf of Newport on 
the coast of California, near the island of Santa 
Catalina. An Indian, riding along the beach, 
noticed it, rode into the water in pursuit, and 
finally captured it. Not realizing its importance, 
he stripped the back of some of the plumes, or 
dorsal fins. A local attorney in Santa Ana 
measured the specimen, and found it to be 
twenty-one feet in length. This was only a 
half or one-third of the size of a fully de- 
veloped ribbon fish. There is good authority 
for the statement that a marine animal of 
this sort was observed near Nahant, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, early in the last century. It 
was believed to be fifty or sixty feet long. 
Undulations, or humps, from its back rose above 
the surface of the sea, but these could not be 
counted. Mr. Holder once consulted the late 
Dr. G. Brown Goode of the National Museum in 
Washington and his associate, Dr. Tarleton 
Bean, on the subject. These men said: “ Within 
the last 150 years individuals have visited the 
shores of Norway, Finmark, the Faroe Islands, 
Scotland. Ireland, England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean, Bermuda, the Cape of Good Hope, Hin- 
dostan and New Zealand.” Mr. Holder adds: 
* Gunther reports forty-four seen by naturalists 
and doubtless others have been observed and 
notreported. The exact size to which Regalicus 
attains is not known, but specimens ranging up 
to sixty feet inlength have been examined, and 
may be considered, so far as known, giants of 
the tribe.” 


How TO Test WATER.—'M. D. L.”: It is 
one of the easiest things in the world to tell pure 
water from the impure. If you want totest the 
color of the water just fill a colorless glass bottle 
with the water and look through it at some b ack 
object, and the distinctiveness with which you 
can see the object will give you an ideaas to the 
amount of clay or sand there is in the water. 
Then pour out ope-half the water, cork the bottle 
tightly and set it in a warm place for about 
twenty-four hours. Remove the cork and smell 
the air in the bottle. If there is an offensive 
odor, even the slightest, the water is unfit for do- 
mestic uses. Then, as a matter of course, de- 
composition is sure to set inin a day or two if 
you put the bottle in a warm place. 

CAPITOLS OF THE NATION.—‘ Student ”: 
Yes, Congress has held its session iu as many as 
ten halls in this country. The first Congress met 
in Carpenter’s Hall, Puiladelphia. It then met 
in Congress Hall, Philadelpma. Afterward, a 








session of Congress was held in Congress Hall, 


——King Edward’s publicly announced prefer- 
ence for burial on the “ earth to earth” principle 
is not surprising when one recalls to mind the 
fate to which so many royal remains have been 
subjected. Take. for instance, the vicissitudes 
of the heart of Louis XVII. of France. Hidden 
away for years in a glass jar behind the books of 
@ library, stolen by a doctor’s assistant, en- 
shrined in the altar of a cardinal’s oratory, 
robbed and desecrated by a riotous mob, recov- 
ered from a heap of offal and dirt, put up for 
public auction, and then conveyed with much 
ceremony across Europe, first to Venice and then 
to Frohsdorf in Austria, the extraordinary ad- 
ventures of this poor little dried-up morsel of 
humanity are scarcely of a character to encour- 
age royal personages in their attempts to ob- 
struct nature’s process in the disposal of their 
remains. 

——Ferdinand II., grand duke of Tuscany, was 
known as ‘ Fool of his Health,” from the anxiety 
with which he attended to his health. He used 
to pace up and down his chamber between two 
large thermometers, upon which he would keep 
his eyes constantly fixed, unceasingly employed 
in taking off and putting on a variety of skullcaps 
of various degrees of warmth, of which he had 
always five or six in his hand, according to the 
degree of heat or cold registered by these instru- 
ments, 

—A movement is on foot to mark the historic 
spots in which the old town of Barnstable on 
Cape Cod abounds. It has been stated that this 
town contains fully as much of historic interest 
as Plymouth, and there are many unmarked 
localities that have been identified with stir- 
ring events in the early days of the colonies. 
The first court house ;built in the country 
still stands at the head of Rendezvous lane— 
where the volunteers of the Revolution first 
assembled—although the building has been trans- 
formed into a church. In front of it is the little 
triangle where the liberty pole stood and where 
the troops were drilled. In this court house was 
sounded the first note of revolt against British 
rule, and it is proposed to place inscribed tablets 
on these spots, and others equally interesting, to 
commemorate and preserve the traditions con- 
nected with them. 

——Floors Castle, which, like Blenheim Palace 

and Kimbolton Castle, is to have an American 
born duchess for‘its chatelaine in the person of 
Miss May Goelet, whose marriage, to the Duke 
of Roxburghe takes place iu November, was 
built for the first duke in 1718, by Sir John Van- 
brugh, the same architect who designed Blen- 
heim, but was subjected to an extensive recon. 
struction some fifty years ago by Playfair of 
Edinburgh, who transformed it into the stately 
and splendid Tudor edifice of to-day. Itis situ- 
ated on the site of the old Roxburghe Castle, 
which figured so conspicuously in the early history 
of Scotland, and which was for many years the 
residence of the kings of Scotland. 
— Seventy years ago a social tyranny pre- 
vailed which regarded the beard as an outrage, 
says an English writer. At one time only four 
men in Birmingham had courage to wear beards. 
They were followers of Joanna Southcott. They 
did it in imitation of the Apostles, and were 
jeered at in the streets. George Frederick 
Muntz, one of the two first members elected in 
Birmingham, was the first member who ventured 
to wear a beard in the House of Commons, and 
he would have been insulted had he not been a 
powerful man and carried a heavy Malacca 
cane, which he was’ known to apply 
to any one who offered him a _ personal 
affront. The Rev. Edmund R. Larken of 
Burton Rectory, near Lincoln. was the first 
clergyman (that was as late as 1852) who ap- 
peared in the pulpit with a beard, but he shaved. 
the upper lip as an apology for the audacity of 
his chin. George Dawson was the first Non- 
conformist preacher who delivered a sermon in a 
full-blown mustache and beard, which was taken 
in both cases as an unmistakable sign of latitudi- 
narianism in doctrine. 

Gems of Thought. 
..--Let us do our duty and pray that we may 
do our duty here, now, today; not in dreamy 
Sweetness, but in active energy; not in the green 
oasis of the future, but in the dusty desert of the 
present; not in the imaginations of otherwhere, 
but in the realities of now.—F. W. Farrar. 

..-- We are under the delusion that a curtailed 
space is a curtailed energy. Itis not; a service 
is more arduous in proportion as itis humble. 
My own opinion is that there is nothing which 
demands so much religious strength as the sense 
of a shut gate.—George Matheson. 

....A sunny temper gilds the edges of life’s 
blackest cloud.—Guthrie. 

.---Great is the power of goodness to charm 
and to command. The man inspired by it is the 
true king of men, drawing all hearts after him.— 
Selected. 

.---O beautiful human life! Tears come to my 
eyes as I think of it. So beautiful, so inexpress- 
iby beautiful! . How willingly I would 
strew the paths of all'with flowers! How beauti- 
ful a delight to make the world joyous! The 
song should never be silent, the dance never 
still, the laugh should sound like water which 
runs forever.—Richard Jefferies. : 

.--. Wisdom is the name some men apply to 
their self-conceit. 

...-This is a healthy, a practical, a working 
faith. First, that a man’s business is to do the 
will of God. Second, that God takes upon Him- 
self the care of that man. Third, and therefore, 
that a man ought never to be afraid of anything. 
-(;eorge MacDonald. 

..--There is no riches above a sound body, and 
no joy above the joy of the heart.—Ecclesiastes. 
...-“ Are you the only rich man? Then, by the 
gods! Irejoice to have learned something new. 
But are you only rich? For, whom do we under- 
stand to be rich, or in what man do we place that 
title? I believe it is in him whose possessions 
are such that, living well (liberaliter) he is quite 
content, neither seeking, coveting, nor desiring 
anything more.’’—Cicero. 

.---Lord, grant me asimple, kind, open, beliey- 
ing, loving aud generous heart, worthy of being 
Thy dwelling place, 0 Most Gracious.—John 
Sergieff. 

.---One element in faith can under no circum 
stances ever be lacking. No swallow seeks more 
surely a warm clime than faith seeks a service 
higher than self-service, some grander, nobler 
end to life than itself. This one property it 
always has; it looks away from itself.—W. 8S. 
Rainsford. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue c: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address Massach. “ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 























Pp i note. Fancy braid of all sorts is available as 
trimming, or simple tailor stitching with corticelli 
silk can be substituted if a more severe garment is 
desired. 

The skirt is cut in eleven gores, and the box plait 
which is arranged over the centre-back seams. The 
front gore 1s unbroken in length as is the box platt, 
but at the side seams are laid deep plaits that extend 
to flounce depth and are turned toward the front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
- is 9} yards 27 inches wide, §} yards 44 or 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4551, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 2€, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





Shoulder Capes. 4552. 

The round capes are cut in one piece each and 
arranged one over the other and finished at the neck 
with the stole. The pointed capes as illustrated also 
are double and finished with the stole, but can be 
made with the under portion cut from the outer edge 
to the depth of the stitching on the upper cape only 
and joined thereto, thus giving the effect of two 
capes without the additional weight. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for round cape 2g yards 21 inches wide, 1g yards 
44 inches wide, or 1} yards #4 inches wide, with 1 yard 
of all-over lace for the stole; for pointed cape 3 yards 
21 inches wide, 1} yards 44 incheg wide, or lj yards 54 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4552, Is cut in three sizes, small, cor- 
responding to 32-inch, medium corresponding to 36- 
inch, and large corresponding to 40-inch bust meas- 
ure. 








46655 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 





4656 Princess Gown, 
32 to 40 bust, 


; : Morning Gown. 4553. 

The gown consists of the fronts, back and under- 
arm gores and is finished at its lower edge witha 
gathered flounce. ‘The fronts are simply full and 
plain, but the back is gathered and drawn in at the 
waist line where it is held in place by the belt. The 
sleeves are wide below the elbows, narrower above, 
and are finished with pointed cuffs. The cape is 
arranged over the neck which is finished with a 
simple turn-over collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 12 yards 27 inches wide, 11 yards 32 inches wide 
or 7 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4553, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Coat with Cape Collar. 4554. 

The coat is made with yoke portions to which the 
fronts and backs are attached. Both the coat and the 
sleeves are laid in invertea plaits, the outer ones 
being stitched flat for their entire length, the inner 
left free for a portion thereof to provide flare at the 
lower edge. ‘The sleeves are in bell shape a d fit 
with comparative snugness above the elbows, and at 
the neck is the cape collar which can be further en- 
hanced by fringe knotted into the lace when desired. 
The quantity »f material required for the medium 
Size is 5} yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 44 inches wide, 
or 3 yards 54inches wide, with 4 yard of velvet for 
cape collar, 43 yards of braid and 1§ yards of applique 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4554, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








/ fife, th Ne ' 1 Seyesh! 
4553 Morning Gown, 45654Coat with Cape 
32 to 40 bust. Collar, 32 to 40 bust. 


Blouse Waist. 4555. 
The waist is made over a fitted fuundation that 
closes at the centre front. Onthis are arranged the 
yoke and the f.onts and the back of the waist proper. 
The yoke is extended at the centre to form a narrow 
vest, which is visible between the edges of the waist. 
The fronts are tucked for their full length at their 
edges and to yoke depth between that point and the 
arms-eyes. Finishing them are shaped portions 
whose edges are trimmed with velvet bands. The 
sleeves are arranged over the fitted lining,and are 
made with the deep cuffs of the season above which 
they form drooping puffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 2linches wide, 4 yards 27 nches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide,with 6} yards of banding to 
trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4555, is cut in sizes for a 32 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Princess Gown Lengthened by Circular 
Flounece on Sides. 4556. 
To be Made with High or Square Neck and Closing 
at Left Front or Centre Back Seam. 

Princess gowns are among the features of the sea- 
son and are exceedingly becoming to well-formed 
women. This one is both novel and handsome and 
allows of variations without number. The model, 
however, is made of broadcloth, in the new shade 
known as Lombardy plum, with the epaulettes and 
cuffs fof velvet inthe same color overlaid with 
applique of heavy lace, the square yoke and collar of 
cream chiffon, tucked and enriched with lace, and 
trimming of fancy braid piped with velvet. 

The gown is made with centre fronts, side fronts, 
backs. side backs and under-arm gores. Both the 
centre front and the back are full length, but the side 
fronts,under-arm gores and side backs are length- 
ened by the circular flounce, which is joined to the 
edges of the front and backs. The epaulettes are 
arranged over the shoulders and the neck is finished 
with a regulation stock. The slesves are among the 
newest of the season and show deep flare cuffs, which 
extend well over the hands, and above them form 
full drooping puffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 143 yards 21 inches wide, 12 yards 27 inches wide 
or 73 yards 44 inches wide, with j yards of velvet, j 
yards of tueking and 6 yards of braid to trim as illus- 
trated. 





The pattern, 4556, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 
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The Horse. 


A Trotting Prophecy. 

“‘The American trotting horse will trot a 
mile in 1.50. He will never make better 
time than that, and it may take fifty years 
for him to reach that speed,” says Prof. 
William H. Brewer of the agricultural de- 
partment of Yale University, in reference 
to the coming trotter. 

Professor Brewer is the man who, twenty- 
five years ago, predicted that the two-min- 
ute trotter would appear in the first decade 
of the Twentieth Century. He bases his 
calculations on speed charts and record, and 
the progress of breeding and selection in the 

t. 

“e 1878, about the time that Professor 
Brewer predicted the coming two-minyte 
trotter, his table had over one thousand 
horses in the 2.30 or better class. In the 
2.25 or better class were 270;in the 2.23 
class or better were 129; in the 2.21 or better 
were sixty-eight; in the 2.19 or better were 
twenty-four; in the 2.17 or better were nine, 
and in the 2.15 or better were four. 

In reference to the racing or running 
horse, Professor Brewer says that practi- 
cally the limit in time has been reached. 
**The racing horse,’’ continued he, “as a 
breed has reached its ultimate limit of per- 
fection. Ido not expect that the time of 
the racing horse will be improved, for two 
thousand racing horses have come within 5¢ 
seconds of the best time made, while never 
have more than twelve trotting horses ever 
come within 53 seconds of the best time. 
This shows that the trotting horse has not 
reached its limit, while the racing horse 
has.”’ 








ap 


The Walking Gait. 


The walk of a young horse is largely in- 
fluenced by the driver. , If you put a horse 
intothe care of a slow, idle man, or if a 
young horse is driven by a slow, careless 
man, the animal will acquire a habit of 
slow motion that it will be difficult to over- 
come. Ina majority of cases a slow, trail- 
ing gait makes really harder work for the 
horse. A moderately quick walk, with at 
least all ordinary farm work, exhausts the 
animal less than a slow gait. Another point 
that should always be considered is that 
when a horse is allowed to get intothe habit 
of moving slowly he becomes aged and in- 
capacitated before his natural time; his 
joints and sinews become stiff and con- 
tracted, and he is less valuable, not only to 
his ownerfor use, but must be sold at a 
much lower price if placed upor the market. 

So far as conditions will permit, a young 
horse that is being trained for work should 
be worked with an older animal that has 
been trained to move fairly quickly, as he 
will not only be a more valuable animal, 
but prove more profitable to his owner. 


> 
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Early American races were with running 
horses only. One of the earliest accounts 
of a trotting race was in the New York 
Spectator, June, 1806, as follows: ‘* Fast 
trotting—Yesterday afternoon the Haerlen 
race course of one mile’s distance was 
trotted around in 2.59 by a horse called 
Yankey, from New Haven, a rate of speed, 
it is believed, never before excelled in the 
country.” 

Some years later the famous record, 
**2.40,”’ was made by the trotter Top Gal- 
lant. As late as 1876 there were less than 
one thousand horses that could trot a mile 
in 2.30 or better. 
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Heatherbloom, the high-jumping horse, 
made a new world’s record at the Bryn 
Mawr Horse Show, near Philadelphia, Sept. 
25. He cleared the bars at seven feet eight 
inches, winning $250 and a costly cup. . 

=> 

Lou Milton, the dam of Lou Dillon, the 
2.00 trotter, is said to be in foal to Sidney 
Dillon. 
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In regard to the proposed race between 
the two-minute champions the chances 
rather favor Major Delmar, who is a tried 
racer, winning nine races and over $22,000 
in purses in the Grand Circuit last year. 
This year he has trotted four heats in better 
than 2.01. The second quarter of his best 
mile was made in two seconds ahead of Lou 
Dillon at that point. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 

*““The American saddle-horse and the 
standard horse are nowhere else to be found 
than in the United States,’’ says General 
Castleman of Louisville, Ky., in an inter- 
esting horse article in the forthcoming an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. General Castleman is probably as well 
fitted as any man alive to discuzs the qual- 
ities, good and bad, of riding horses. ‘* It 
very often appears,” he says, ‘“‘that the 
saddle mare crossed upon the standard stall- 
ion produces a great trotter. Generally it is 
that the saddle-bred stallion on the saddle- 
bred mare produces finish and beauty and 
utility under the saddle either in the rough- 
est or in the easiest gaits, useful in light 
harness, and adaptable and beautiful al- 
ways. The reproduction of uniformity of 
type isin no other breed of horses more 
marked than inthe American saddle-horse. 

**My personal intimacy with the most 
noted of this family of horses is altogether 
exceptional, for I have since early boyhood 
in my native county of Fayette, in the 
State of Kentucky, been personally familiar 
with and had personal acquaintance with 
the great sires and dams which have 
founded the Denmark family,—deemed to 
be by all odds the greatest family of the 
saddle-horse breed. 

‘“*T rode representatives of this breed dur- 
ing four years of the war, and served ina 
regiment and division whose mounts were 
generally similarly bred. It was with such 
mounts that this extraordinary regiment 
of men were enabled in repeated cases, 
with ease to horse and ease to the rider, to 
make great marches in the rapid walk char- 
acteristic of this horse. 

** The characteristics of the race horse 
are dominant in this breed, and the ab- 
sence of the fine eye, ear, neck, head and 
shoulder are accepted as indicating the 
want of an infusion of such blood as flows 
through the veins of the best families of 
the gaited saddle-horse. It has not been 
possible by crossing another breed to main- 
tain or secure, other than in exceptional 
cases, that character, form, action and life 
which mark distinctively the gaited saddle- 
horse. 

** Personally, 1 have, as a matter of experi- 
ence, as numerous others have done, given 
trial to trotting mares and others crossed 
upon the best blood of the saddle-horse, and 
while occasionally the progeny is all that 
one should want, there is no uniformity of 
results. A good infusion of the race horse, 
sufficiently filtered to impartthe high qual- 
ity and substance demanded for the saddle- 
horse, and produced by careful selection 
and adherence totype, is found to be essen- 
tial in obtaining the results. 

‘“*For the better protection of the saddle- 
horse through adherence to a recognized 
type, there was organized in 1891 the Na 


tional Saddle Horse Breeders Association, 
and the register su provided has already 
had vast influence in the accomplishment of 
the ends desired. Better care in breeding 
has been stimulated and more rigid selec. 
tion has followed. In 1893, when prizes 
were awarded in breeding classes at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, all saddle- 
horses were required to be registered with 
this association as a condition precedent to 
competing. 

* ‘There are other strains of horses used 
and chosen for riding purposes everywhere, 
but nowhere else, so far as I know, is there 
a distiuct type bred or adhered to and desig- 
nated as a breed of saddle-horses.”’ 


About the time of the recent Irrigation 
Congress, when the papers were full of 
irrigation matters, an alleged ‘‘ well-known 
Washington scientist,’’ who, it seems, could 
not be persuaded to give his name, scattered 
a newspaper interview abroad to the effect 
that sooner or later the entire irrigated 
West would revert to alkali and desolation, 
“unless,” he said, ‘“‘some remedy is dis- 
covered.”’ It is true that there is much 
alkali in the West, for there are practically 
no rains to wash it out of the soil, and in 
some places where the land 1s irrigated, the 
water sinking down a few feet, has dis- 
solved the alkali in the subsoil, and then, 
rising to the surface by capillary attraction, 
deposited in the surface soil an ex- 
cess of salts fatal to plant growth. The 
statement, however, that ‘“ genuinely 
arid countries are always ruined sooner 
or later by irrigation’’ is absurdly false. 
All that is needed where there is inclined 
to be an excess of alkali is proper drainage, 
and the ordinary irrigation given the crops 
will dissolve the salts and carry them off. 
As a matter of fact, some of the worst alkali 
flats in California, in which nothing would 
grow, have been reclaimed by leaching out 
the excess salts and are now held at several 
hundred dellars an acre for fruit growing. 


General Miles’ last general order was to 
prevent the docking or mutilating the tail 
of any horse in the army. 


Our Dumb Animals notes the  incor- 
poration in Boston of the National Poultry 
Car Company for the more humane and 
profitable transportation of poultry. Here’s 
to the hen and her offspring. 


The term “narrow ration, ’ used by the 
scientific agricultural writers in Govern- 
ment farm publications, does not perhaps 
convey its true meaning. A narrow ration 
might suggest the idea of a poor ration 
which is not thecase. It means a feed com- 
paratively rich in protein (nitrogenous 
compounds) which supplies muscle, bone 
and sinew. It is contradistinguished from 
wide ration which is a feed composed 
largely of starch and fats. 


Bi-sulphide of carbon is effective in kill- 
ing moles, squirrels or any animals or bugs 
which can be reached by its fumes. It is, 
however, very volatile, and if placed in 
burrows in the ground will largely escape, 
unless the ground is wet. If liberated ina 
tightly closed room it will kill every living 
thing in every crack and crevice. 


Most fruit acids are wholesome and pleas- 
ant to the taste. Grapes contain tartaric 
acid, used in making baking powder; citric 
acid is found in lemons, oranges, cherries, 
strawberries, etc.; apple cortains malic 
acid, as is indicated by the name of the 
apple, Pyrus-malus. 

The Department of Agriculture should 
have authority to inspect, and, if necessary, 
to destroy, return, or fumigate every con- 
signmeni of seeds or plants coming into this 
country. Westand in constant danger of 
introducing some weed or insect pest which 
may cost our agriculture millions of dollars. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


_—— 
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Practical Silo Building. 


The average farmer can build a silo with 
but very little outlay. It can be practically 
done by himself and his farm laborer, and 
if the lumber is growing on his own land 
the cash expense will be very small. A man 
can build according to his means or his 
fancy, but cheaply constructed silos have 
been used for years, and the ensilage has 
kept well and came out sweet and fresh in 
avery desirable, palatable condition. 

A silo should always extend as far as 
possible below the barn floor, and should 
rest on the ground. Dig out about a foot of 
the earth, replacing it with small stones, 
then make a suitable drain on the outside 
of the barn so that it will be dry. A base- 
board should be pressed firmly down upon 
this foundation, coming up part way on 
the first timbers, and the boards should 
come down to the top of this baseboard. 
Good tarred paper and double boarding will 
make the silo air-tight and durable. I have 
run a silo constructed in this way for more 
than ten years, with scarcely any repairs. 
My ensilage has always come out in good 
condition, has been relished by the cattle, 
and the loss is very small. It makes but 
little difference whether asilo is built round 
or square. If built inside the barn the space 
will be better utilized if a square silo is 
built. 

If outside the barn, a round silo is usually 
preferable. Also, it will matter but little 
whether the ensilage is cut into the silo or 
put in whole. I have tried both ways, and 
when I have been successful in keeping it 
from the air it has come out in good condi- 
tion, whether cut or whole. 

Kennebec, Co., Me. A. W. GILMAN. 


The North End’s Needs. 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, who from his good 
work in connection with the Civic Service 
house on Salem street has come into close 
relations with our foreign peoples in the 
North End, and has had peculiar opportu- 
nities to observe the wants of this locality, 
recently put himself on record as of the 
opinion that Boston greatly needs some kind 
of a commission to do for the congested 
tenement quarter that which has made the 
Metropolitan Park system the admiration 
of sister cities. ‘* Oh, fora Charles Eliot, 
or an Olmstead,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘to rouse 
the city of Boston to its glorious opportu- 
nity, now about to be thrown away, for a 
splendid object lesson in civic art!’ Very 
soon, Mr. Bloomfield goes on to say, a new 
hundred-thousand-dollar bathhouse, a new 
twenty-two-roomed school building, and 
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A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 

Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING blemish 


. to scar or 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 
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FALL PIPPIN. 
See descriptive article. 





perhaps a branch public library, will be 
grouped, with a new playground, within 
the space of one North End block. The 
bath department, equipped with its own 
architects, will put up the kind of building 
that suits its taste. The school-house com- 
mission with its architect will exercise its 
preferences within its bounds.- And the 
park department and the library depart- 
ment will act with similar independence. 
The result will be that, while much money 
will have been spent on the North End 
the new undertakings will fall far short of 
what they might accomplish in the way of 
beauty just because they lack system aud 
co-ordination. 

Copley Square would not be treated in 
this way. We all know that if the library 
or the Art Museum or Trinity Church con- 
templates uny important departure, public 
sentiment and private influence are speed- 
ily brought to bear upon the matter, with 
the result that some of the city’s choicest 
sons often form themselves into a committee 
having for its object the good of the Square 
as awhole. Just the same deference to the 
esthetic needs of a quarter should be paid, 
Mr. Bloomfield claims, to the proposed in- 
novations at the North End. For no people 
would respond sooner to a beautiful civic 
environment than the art-loving Italians, 
the studious Hebrews and the many other 
foreign people who have their homes in this 
quarter. 

They who are used in the Old World to 
beautiful surroundings, are endowed wit 
souls that kindle readily to esthetic ap- 
peals of all kinds. Mr. Bloomfield is not 
the first to remark that the North End 
Park, like the Prince-street Playground, is 
a wasted opportunity. This is said to be 
not the fault of the bath department. The 
bath commission, we understand, is con. 
cerned only with the beach, and cannot help 
it that the park is so unattractive as to be 
almost useless. 

The duty of improving the grounds de- 

volves upon the park commissioners. But 
they, already overburdened with work, are 
rather more willing than they have, per- 
haps, any right to be, to shirk a little here. 
The public, however, and the park’s North 
End patrons cannot justly mete out blame 
and praise to these boards. All that they 
know is that, though the city has appro- 
priated land here and provided good bath- 
ing facilities, the place itself is poorly cared 
for and very uninviting. Were there green- 
sward instead of dusty ground, awnings 
and trees instead of a few cheerless bleach- 
ers, an occasional band instead of harmon- 
icas and hand-organs on the pier, the North 
End Park would, while costing very little 
more than at present, contribute about a 
hundred times as much as now to the com- 
fort and recreation of the people for whom 
it was designed. From the nature of things, 
the denizens of our tenement districts find 
in their homes Jittle that is clean and sweet 
and inviting. Tnere is all the more reason, 
therefore, that our municipal mediums for 
the advancement of the gospel of cleanli- 
ness should be liberally supported. 
Mr. Bloomfield well says that a civic cen- 
tre such as might be supplied in the North 
End will do more for the uplifting of these 
people than all the philanthropic agencies 
combined. Mr. Robert A. Woods was voic- 
ing the same thought when he remarked: 
‘*The development of a far-sighted, humah 
municipal policy will add greatly to the 
health and happiness of the people. It will 
give them some actual experience and train- 
ing in the privileges of democracy.”’ We 
hold that, so far as possible, the work at this 
important point should be in the hands of 
people who live in the neighborhood. Some- 
thing of this is already under way. The 
North End Reading Room is in charge of an 
Italian girl, whose own short life has been 
almost wholly passed among the people to 
whom she now ministers as guardian of 
the city’s literature. Why should not this 
be further extended? Why should not the 
Boys’ Symphony Orchestra, for instance,— 
that admirable object lesson in the way 
bootblacks, newsboys and other street lads 
rise through love of music,—be engaged 
occasionally for entertainments down there 
among the people from whom they sprung ? 
If there could be fostered in the tenement 
districts something of the ‘* neighbor” 
spirit that flourishes in the smaller towns of 
New England, a great deal, in our opinion, 
would have been done to raise the tone of 
life in these communities. North Enders, 
interested in and proud of the North End, 
would be valuable assets.indeed in our 
Boston life. But before we get pride in a 
community, we must supply a just cause for 
that emotion. Men and women cannot be 
proud of neglected streets aud cinder parks. 
Let the city do its full duty and a little 
more for this section. A greatly beautified 
North End does not seem to us too expensive 
a form for a kindergarten lesson in patriot- 
ism and public devotion to assume. 


Among the Farmers. 


Farmers do not attend to spraying their 
orchards as they ought.—T. N. C., Waldo 
County, Me. 

lt has been a great year for honey. Every 
field of white clover looked like a “ blan- 
ket.”—R. R. N., Burlington, Vt. 

Corn has been a partial failure. Some 
blame the seed and some the crows.—T. C. 
C., Exeter, N. H. 

Spraying trees did considerable injury to 
bees in some places.—S. T. C., Blanshard 
Ont. 

Spelt is going to be a leading crop in future 
here for feeding.—W. C. R., Emo, Ont. 

We should teach our children that,they will 








so independent as that of the farmer. Thou- 
sands have gone forth from the farms and 
attained rank and wealth, of whom we are 
justly proud; other thousands have gone of 
whom we have heurd nothing, and I believe 
they would have been eminently better off 
if they had stayed right here.—C. S. Stet- 
son, Androscoggin County, Me. 

One reason for much inferior fruit is the 
fact that the treetops are allowed to become 
thick and bushy.—G. J. Wyman, South 
China, Me. 


Gloomy views of the spruce lumber sup- 
ply are put to flight by the recent asser- 
tions of Forest Commissioner Ring of Maine. 
*“* There is enough spruce lumber in North 
America to last forever, if properly cared 
for,’’ he declares. ‘ Practically no inroads 
have been made on the Canadian spruce 
forests, and there are still great tracts of 
such land in the United States.”? Improved 
methods of cutting have to some extent off- 
set the increasing demand. Trees are taken 
off nearer the ground. The saw is taking 
the place of the axe. Limbs and tops as 
well as trunks are trimmed and sent to the 
pulp mill. Thus much of the gain in the 
timber cut is owing to the greater yield ob- 
tained from a given acreage. The spruce is 
@ quick growing tree and makes good pulp 
timber in twenty-five years from seeding. 
New areas can be easily grown if needed, 
and old tracts are being preserved by proper 
management. The real present danger to 
the spruce supply lies in destruction of 
forest fires. Some of the excessive care de- 
voted to the preservation of game, to be 
hunted by careless, fire-setting sportsmen 
from the cities, would better be used to train 
a set of fire wardens able to find and extin- 
guish forest-‘fires before the outbreaks reach 
the destructive stage. 
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Although we have been generally edu- 
eated by our minor hu'norists to consider 
the anger of those who manage boarding- 
houses to be something of a joke, there are 
moments when such indignation may, per- 
chance, boil over and precipitate a tragedy. 
Such a tragedy recently happened at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. A boarder objected to the 
mutton as being overdone, and the lady who 
was responsible for the mutton became so 
incensed that she fell upon him with a con- 
venient fork, and promptly added homicide 
tu the list of her other misdeeds. Evidently, 
however, the gentleman who objected was 
not the star boarder. 


—_r- | oe 

The seedsmen are planning a hard fight 
against the Government free seed distribu- 
tion, and who can blame them! What a 
howl farmers would send up if Uncle Sam 
should persist in giving away to their cus- 
tomers hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
the public funds in the shape of butter, 
eggs or apples. The Government seeds, too, 
are of such uncertain quality that the re- 
sults are often suchas toaisgust the planter 
with the seed business, good or bad. 





The Medern and Economical Way of 
Reofing Farm Buildings. 

Ten or fifteen years ago composition roofs were 
very rarely seen on farm buildings and shingles 
seemed to be almost universally in use. Today, 
shingles are not giving the satisfaction that they 
should, as 2 much poorer quality of wood is used 
at present, aud people are now looking for a 
better substitute. This is found in the Arrow 
Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing, manufactured 
and sold by the A'sphalt Ready Rvofing Company 
of 80 Pine street, New York. It comes in rolls 
already surfaced with white Sand or Sea Gravei, 
and any man with ordinary mechanical sense can 
lay it. It answers the same purpose as shingles, 
as it needs no painting after it has been once 
properly laid. Unlike other composition roofings 
it will not buckle, but will lay very evenly and 
moothly if the directions which come in each 
roll are adhered to. 

The demand for these goods is on the increase, 
and people have learned from actual experience 
that they can save money by using them, as no 
roof paint bills have to be paid, and they can lay 
them very easily. 

A knife, hammer and iron pail or kettle to heat 
the asphalt cement to be applied on the joints 
are the only implements necessary. 

This roofing is made from the best Trinidad 
Asphalt, which preserves the fabric and causes it 
to last much longer than ordinary tarred felts 
which crack or become .very hard and brittle 
after they are in use. 

In a great many cases Arrow Brand Asphalt 
Ready Roofing has been laid on top of old 
shingles, and by laying it this way the roof need 
not be opened. To hold the roofing, extra long 
nails are furnished so that they can get a firm 
foothold on the sheating or slats beneath the 
shingles. 

The rolls measure forty-one feet, three inches 
long and thirty-two inches wide, thirty inches in 
width being surfaced with Gravel or Sand and 
two inehes being left bare or smooth, so that a 
lap can be made, and two smooth surfaces will 
come together. The Roofing is manufactured In 
such a manner that the Asphalt Surface will not 
run, no matter how steep the roof may be. Upon 
application, the Company will send samples, 
quote prices on the roofing complete, with the 
nails.and cement, and give other information in 
regard tothis material, and if parties will give the 
dimensions of their roof, the Company will esti- 
mate how much sufficient material to cover it will 
cost them. Some roofs which have been cov- 
ered with shingles, owing to miscalculation, 
have been too flat, and leaks have been the re- 
sult. The cheapest way to overcome this trouble 
is to lay Arrow Brand Roofing on top of the 
shingles, and thus avoid the expense of tearing 
them off. 

It isa known fact that Metal will not stand the 
Ammonia which arises in stables from horse 
manure, but Arrow Brand Roofing has given 
very good service under such exposure, and has 
also stood the test of being exposed to gases 
arising from hard and soft-coal, coke ovens, 
chemical works, etc. It bas also proven to be a 
better protection from fire than Metal, asin sey- 
eral cases it has acted like a huge blanket and 
did not allow the flames to get through it, while 
the roofing has a tendency to curl up when heated 
and to allow the flames which arise underneath 
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FAIRBANKS 
Steel Windmills 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


Auction and Commission Dealer 1), 


Horses, Mules ail Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons. 1),,,, 
and Horse Goods of every deseriptio, iia 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a. 1m. 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY 


We carry a stock of single and doub|. . ; 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have |); p 
est stock of harness of any concern jj), ; 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low 
and regular end spring Boston styl - milk w 
All correspondence cheerfully and pr; 
answered. 





get all the force there is in the gentle b 
and they don’t blow down when storms cc me. 
Built to embrace and apply to best purpose the 
forces of the air. Accommodate the:nselves to 
all conditions. We also make the femous 
Eclipse wooden mills, tanks, towers and all 
windmill belongings. Estimates given on in- 
dividual windmill water systems. Windmill 
catalog mailed free. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO.. 
a 174 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Foot and Mouth Disease 
Positively Cured. 


in cattle, as well as 


All Blood and Skin Diseases 


in man and beast, by the use of JORDAN’S EAST 


Indian Live Stock Remedy 


This marvelous remedy was discovered in India, 
and has been in use there for fifteen years. It is now 
introduced into this country by persons of scientific 
knowledge and reliable standing. who guarantee that 
it is a sure cure for all the diseases mentioned above 
as well as for wounds and sores of every description. 

Send at once for FREE book describing the vari- 
ous diseases of live stock and their cure. 


L. Cc. L. JORDAN, 
Cooper Institute, New York. 
Agents solicited on liberal commission. 


WALNUT HILL 


SHORT-HORNS. 
SCOTCH AND BATES. 


Two dark red, finely bred bulls, one year old for sale 
Also some Bates-bred sons of Count Waterloo 151016 
Write for description and price. 


MARTIN FLYNN & SONS, Des Moines, la. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale. 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re- 
putation, Royal Hero and imp. Scotch Pine. Resi- 
dence in town. Correspondence answered promptly. 
Address as above. 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


Spotted and solid colors. Children’s ponies and 
fancy drivers. Farm 14 miles from Wiiliams’ Bay on 
Lake Geneva. 

F. D. COWLES P.O. East Delavan, Wis. 
































Send word to us and we will pre- 
| scribe for you. Our long experience 
ANY CAT | ae us to assist in the proper 
treatment of this little animal. 
ILLS? 


World of pleasure they gi e, but 
when sick are very hel tesk Wal- 
ng Bidge Farms, Box 2023, Bos- 

of good quality. in calf to one of the great 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 
HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 

ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario. Canada 
Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., la. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 

Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 
Lavender, Victoria, Orange Blossom, Gwendoline, 
Miss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. Gold- 
en Champion heads the herd. Low thick cattle witi 
pany spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
we breed. 














JAS. E. SILVERTHOR’:. 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPI ' 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors weleor): 


SPAR CREEk 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped ea 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. Tie | 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, lnc. 





SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous he; 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner «; 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted |); 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trink«/, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 


W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 


Short-horn Cattle. 


NE of the oldest established herds in Scotland 
The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 
Butterfly tribes; bred on the farm for gener- 
ations. Alike in blood, alike in type. 
Annual! sale of bull calves in October. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 








DISQUALIFIED. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shampvoeing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to .ollow while eruptions and 

erms are permitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It wili be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THat we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


Don’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


Importers 
and Breeders 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


Visitors welcome. 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


_This herd comprises such cows as BE[TY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 
National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
pe pene nae others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
at all times. 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweaagua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires an French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





females, of Bates, Flat Cree! 
in good breedt 
MEAN BUSIN 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


On account of advanced age T will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly al! 
ng condition j So Ps lenacines ae scotch bi coding da = bg oS one yo —~ bail ef 
\° reeding and a ni oung bulls. 
Ess. and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. ee 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





All these females pt 
three a 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 








one was & gran 
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t three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
ter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 
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